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London Agency for American and 
Colonial Libraries 


EDW. G. ALLEN & SON, Lid., 


14 GRAPE STREET, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 0. 


Special Notice to Librarians. 


British Catalogues of New and Old Books posted by every mail. 
Books sent by Mail, Parcel, or as Heavy Consigaments. 
Advance Auction Catalogues of Rare Book Sales. 
Newspapers, Scientific Serials and Periodicals supplied promptly by mail 
or otherwise. 
Librarians who require Books from Great Britain are advised to lese no 
time in stocking their shelves. 
British published Books are becoming daily scarcer, owing mainly to 
the enormous increase of Public Libraries, Wealthy Collectors, and 
the widely spreading demand for British published Books. 


The following opinion was received from a Librarian: 


“ For some five or six and thirty years you have rom us a service which 
in point of intelligence, accuracy and promptness could not in my opinion be 
su We have never had occasion to correct an account or to complain 
of delay. The various duties of collecting blue-books, pamphlets, continua- 
tions, rare books, etc., and of binding and shipping, have been discharged 
with energy, rapidity and economy. Your advice always been sound and 
to our advantage; and I must add that my most cordial acknowledgment is 
due to you for your constant patience and courtesy in the tasks I have so 
often gratuitously imposed on you—#ax re, case of public men visiting London 
aw requiring assistance and advice. Wishing you every success in your 


EDW. G. ALLEN believes that he may fairly claim to be a Benefactor 
te the Intellectual Life of America, having, during his long experience of 
Library Work, shipped to American Libraries over three million Books. 
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THE GREEN-SNEAD BOOKSTACK. 


yas Bookstack has a wide sphere of usefulness, complying with all the require- 

ments for the storage and handling of books; which primarily are light and 
ventilation throughout the stack and shelves, minimum book space ccnsumed by the 
structure (it stores about 4 per cent. more volumes than any other make), no enclosed 
inaccessible places for collecting dust and harboring vermin. Shelves as smooth as 
glass on which a rigid book stop and shelf label holder can be attached. Finished as 
may be desired. 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 


Foot of Pine Street 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Manufacturers of Architectural Iron and Bronze and 
Light Structural Steel 
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Tue American Library Institute, in its 
second general meeting since its inception 
three years ago, passed a pleasant and profit- 
able evening in the consideration of impor- 
tant problems regarding library training 
through the schools, although the personnel 
and discussion were much the same as that 
at “Library week” or at the Atlantic City 
meeting, since cnly one person was in at- 
tendance from west and two from south 
of Pennsylvania. The other two sessions 
were given chiefly to the discussion of the 
future of the Institute, in case the A. L. A. 
constitution in its final form, which will be 
determined at the ensuing meeting, should 
provide for a council which would really be 
deliberative and thus fulfill the functions of 
the Institute and those originally planned for 
the Council itself. In recent years the uncer- 
tainty of jurisdiction as between the Council 
and the Executive board of the A. L. A. has 
resulted in weakening the business effective- 
ness of both bodies, and members of the 
Council have themselves come to look upon 
its work as time-wasting and futile. On the 
other hand, it is the opinion of many mem- 
bers of the Institute that it would be both 
undesirable and impracticable to continue a 
separate organization if the Council should be 
reshaped to do real deliberative work. Under 
the constitution of the Institute action re- 
quires approval through correspondence vote 
of three-fourths of the sixty-two members, 
and the absence of such a vote results in no 
action. It is desirable, therefore, that each 
member of the Institute should vote upon the 
main question which will be submitted by the 
secretary, as the decision should greatly influ- 
ence the constitutional provisions for the new 
A. L. A. Council. The Journat has more 
than once indicated its view that the Institute 
is rather a fifth wheel in library organization 
and the new constitution has really been 
shaped to do the work of the Institute within 
the general scope of the A. L. A. as the com- 
prehensive national organization. 


Tue New York Library Club is giving this 
season’s sessions to discussions by and with 
other classes who have to do with the making 
or handling of the books of which the libra- 
ries are the distributors—a capital plan 
which should have interesting results. Nat- 
urally authors come first as the creators of 
library material, and the topic of their rela- 
tions with libraries and librarians is espe- 
cially timely because of the renewal of inter- 
est among librarians in books as distinctive 
from library machinery. The first meeting 
was appropriately held in the pleasant rooms 
of the Authors’ Club, in an environment of 
authorship. But to tell the truth, it did not 
develup that there was any special relation- 
ship between authors as such and librarians, 
involving problems to be worked over or 
fought out. The authors who spoke acknowl- 
edged their indebtedness to the courtesy of 
librarians, and their only plea was to be al- 
lowed as many books at a time as they needed 
for their work, and perhaps be less repelled 
by cabalistic book-numbers taking the place 
of knowledge of the books. That authors 
write their books with reference to library 
patronage or library circulation did not ap- 
pear in the discussion; and, in fact, though 
the meeting was pleasant and useful as an 
entente cordiale it had no special significance. 


INCIDENTALLY, however, there was an inter- 
esting discussion of what President Bostwick 
happily called “infra-library books” —the 
cheap paper-covered books which flood the 
newsstands but are not purchased for library 
circulation. It is surprising how many books 
of this sort escape the drag-net of the bibliog- 
rapher, and the fact that there are such books, 
bought in large numbers by the public, is per- 
haps a surprise to many librarians. They do 
not come to their notice because libraries are 
never asked to purchase them. Many of them 
are of the general quality known to drama- 
tists as “Laura Jean Libby drama,” and a few 
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years ago Laura Jean Libby, living or dead, 
was the chief source of this class of books. 
The librarians who have studied this phenom- 
enon bear witness to the fact that there has 
been both a decrease in numbers and an in- 
crease in quality of late years, and this is fair- 
ly attributable to the fact that libraries have 
bettered the reading taste of the community 
and reached down to widening classes of 
readers who are gradually being lifted up to 
better reading. This is a public service of 
real importance, which has received hereto- 
fore little recognition, and the authors’ ses- 
sion of the New York Library Club is entitled 
to the credit of bringing out this important 
fact. 


Tue Spofford Memorial meeting was a 
worthy tribute to the honored memory of 
Mr. Spofford, and its record with other 
tributes to this Nestor of the library profes- 
sion will form part of a memorial volume 
which will be one of the most interesting 
contributions to library literature. The ap- 
preciation by Mr. Putnam, which we reprint 
elsewhere from The Independent with cor- 
rections, is the last word in a relationship 
which has been singularly fitting and beau- 
tiful. During Mr. Putnam’s administration 
of the National Library in its new and splen- 
did home he had constantly put Mr. Spof- 
ford to the fore, with delightful deference 
to his age and experience, especially as a 
host when there were notable visitors to be 
entertained or to be shown the library. Thus 
Mr. Spcfford’s last years were made in some 
respects the happiest of his life, for he could 
take pride in the great building so largely 
the result of his own efforts for the better 
housing and handling of our National Li- 
brary. The epilogue, also from Mr. Putnam's 
graceful pen, is the Amen to a life of value. 
In this issue also there is a thoughtful memo- 
rial of another veteran who has gone over to 
the majority during the year and will long 
be pleasantly remembered by the early mem- 
bers of the American Library Association. 
It is noteworthy that she came to the library 
profession when fifty-seven years of age and 
for nearly a generation gave her experience 
as a teacher and her mature views of life to 
the service of the library. It will be well 
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if the ycunger members of the profession 
come to be imbued with the cordial, helpful 
spirit of Mr. Spofford and Miss Hagar. 


THE preposal for a local parcels post on rural 
free delivery routes which is now pending in 
Congress, is one step toward a library post 
or at least toward broader and cheaper facili- 
ties for handling books through the mails. 
As such, though it does not go very far, it 
should have the support of libraries. As to 
copyright legislation, there seems likely to be 
no further development in which libraries 
are specially concerned. The compromise 
permitting incorporated libraries to import 
one copy in any one invoice of a copyrighted 
book without asking consent from the copy- 
right proprietor. has become practically an 
unchallenged feature of the proposed legis- 
lation, and unless the interpolation of 
“binding” in the manufacturing clause should 
be included in the reported draft, all that is 
necessary is to keep watch of the bill through 
its final committee stages and on the floor of 
Senate and House, if, as is expected, it is re- 
ported by the Committee on Patents for ac- 
tion during the coming session. Should bind- 
ing in this country be made a condition of 
copyright, librarians might be prevented from 
any importation of rebound books, and this 
would be a serious matter. 


In the tariff hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee, with the purpose of tariff 
revision and reduction, an extraordinary pro- 
posal was made by the Typothete of New 
York for an increase of the duty on books 
from 25 to 75 per cent. and the repeal of the 
free list provisions. This is unlikely to re- 
ceive serious consideration, but librarians 
should be on the watch against any tariff leg- 
islation in this direction. The trustees of the 
New York Public Library have adopted vig- 
orcus resolutions in protest against such ac- 
tion, and it will be well for other boards of 
trustees to take like action. Libraries are 
interested both in free art and free books, 
and any resolutions that are drawn might well 
cover both fields and also call attention to the 
desirability of removing or reducing tariff 
duties on the materials of bookmaking. 
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LIBRARY WORK IN THE BROOKLYN GHETTO 


By Leon M. Soxts-Conen, Librarian Brownsville Branch, Brooklyn Public Library 


Some three years ago the Brooklyn Public 
Library established a branch in Brownsville, 
the Ghetto district of Brooklyn, N. Y., by 
taking over a small library that had been 
mamtained by the Hebrew Educational So- 
ciety. Its growth during the trying period of 
reorganization has been so abnormal and its 
location so unsuitable, that scant opportunity 
has been left to attend to more than the 
physical side of the work. The library is 
interesting therefore, not for the work it has 
yet been able to do, but for its unique dis- 
trict and peculiar clientele.* 

Brownsville differs from the other Jewish 
districts of New York City in containing a 
nearly homogeneous population. In the great 
“East Side” of Manhattan the people are 
broken up into groups of Russian Jews, Polish 
Jews, Roumanian Jews, Lithuanian Jews, etc., 
but in Brownsville, where the population is 
98% Jewish, the Russian Jews make up 
about 90% of the total. The result is a Rus- 
sian Jewish community of nearly 90,000 souls, 
with community life and community interest. 
It has its own board of trade and in the 
Hebrew Educational Society its own settle- 
ment house, but though the city has provided 
some eight or ten public schools, it has as yet 
no high school and but one branch library. 
This community is not the result of a slow, 
steady growth, but rather has grown up over 
night and is in all essentials new. New, in 
that six or seven years ago, before the opening 
of the Williamsburg bridge permitted the 
teeming ghetto of Manhattan to pour some of 
its overflow into Brooklyn, Brownsville was 
but a barren suburb part of the sparsely set- 
tled East New York. And new, in that its 
inhabitants have been in America but a short 
time varying from a month to fifteen years. 

This newness of the people shows in their 
attitude towards our institutions. Although 
every Russian Jew is at heart an earnest 
student and a lover of books, the outrageous 
conditions under which he has been forced 
to live in Russia bring him here with little 


*Since this paper, was written the new building for 
the Brcwnsville Branch has been opened (see p. 525). 


knowledge of other books than the Bible 
and the Talmud; indeed, in the rural districts 
the word book, especially to the women, 
means little more than Bible. Many mothers, 
therefore, on their arrival here are suspicious 
of all reading matter and though soon grasp- 
ing the idea of the public school, show no 
understanding of the public library and do 
not encourage their children to use it. With 
the rising generation it is different. The chil- 
dren often think it is as obligatory to come 
to the library as it is to the school, and are 
sorely disappointed when their parents will 
not help them to become members. Fre- 
quently when failing to interest their parents, 
they will sign their mother’s or father's name 
to a note or an application, for by one means 
or another they must “take themselves in the 
library.” In a few cases there is deliberate 
forgery, but more often these false signatures 
are due to the inability of the parents to write 
English and to the belief that what the library 
requires is merely the name of the parent. 
Young children do not appreciate the re- 
sponsibility an endorsement represents and, 
moreover, are frequently instructed by their 
parents to write the names themselves. 
Wherever proper names are used a general 
looseness seems a characteristic of the dis- 
trict. Scarcely two adults in fifty will give 
more than an initial when asked for their 
full names; not many more will always spell 
their own names the same way, and for every 
member of a family to spell the family name 
alike is unusual. A _ girl may start life 
as Rebecca Liffschiitz, then become Beckie 
Liphschiitz, and end to the library’s confusion 
as Beatrice Lipschitz. This happens chiefly 
because the people think of the name in their 
vernacular and the way in which it is trans- 
literated or translated is an unimportant de- 
tail. To them, however spelled, it is always 
the same name. Moreover, when they first 
arrive and begin to learn our characters they 
spell their names phonetically, not becoming 
acquainted with the vagaries of English spell- 
ing until much later. With children much 
of the trouble is due to anglicizing a foreign 
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name, ¢.g., changing Rozinsky into Rosen, and 
to the carlessness of the school teacher who 
insists that a child spell his name a certain 
way without first discovering how his father 
spells it. 

In the face of such happenings, a library 
cannot prevent confusion from creeping into 
its registration records. The problem can be 
partially solved by insisting that a child spell 
his name the same way his father does, and 
by placing together in the application file, 
with appropriate cross references, all known 
variants of the same name. This helps little, 
however, when, without notifying you, a bor- 
rower changes his name from a form like 
Lubarsky to so different a one as Barr. 

To one beginning -work in a poor foreign 
district many habits of the people seem par- 
ticularly objectionable that later become better 
understood. For example, the practice of 
many men of coming to the library and failing 
to remove their hats; or instead of keeping 
to the right, the trying of some to force an 
exit where others are entering; or being un- 
tidy in appearance; or apparently careless in 
the handling of public property. But after 
some time it is recognized that the unpleasant 
characteristics arise from the fact that many 
sccial ideals of these people are different from 
ours; that in some cases they have never been 
able to have any. Later on it is realized that 
the socialist speaks truth when he contends 
that “the chief trouble with the poor is their 
poverty.” The foreign Jew does not think 
to take off his hat because it is his custom 
to cover his head in the synagogue, and other 
public institutions are new to him. He is no 
longer on constant watch for cleanliness other 
than ritual cleanliness, for the herding and the 
crowding he has been subjected to in the 
medieval and modern ghetto has well nigh de- 
stroyed such an ideal and a generation under 
slightly better conditions is not sufficient to 
wipe out the stunting effects of a thousand 
years. He seems to be careless with public 
property, or rather his young son does, be- 
cause his home is often so crowded and so 
poverty-stricken that he has no place to put 
his book where the baby cannot get at it, 
or where a greasy dish may not be set upon it. 
And in the case where the attitude towards a 
public institution looks as if liberty and 
license were hopelessly confused, such confu- 
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sion is but part of the reaction when the pen- 
dulum swings to the other extreme after gen- 
eration upon generation of repression. 

Such a people, nevertheless, make a reading 
public many librarians long for in vain. You 
are not eternally beseeched for the latest 
novel — possibly because there are few women 
among the adult readers. Your reference as- 
sistant is not pestered with requests for witty 
mottoes for luncheon favors, or the heraldic 
crest of the younger branch of the War- 
ringtons. Nor do you need to be ever on the 
watch for novel methods of advertising your 
library, or new means of attracting the public 
within its doors. But rather are you con- 
stantly beseeched for more books on sociology 
and for the best of the continental literature. 
Your reading room is full of young men pre- 
paring by themselves for civil service and 
college entrance examinations. Your refer- 
ence desk is overtaxed with demands for ma- 
terial for debates on every conceivable public 
question, from “equal pay for women” to the 
comparative merits of the library and the 
gymnasium.. And when there are more 
youngsters awaiting help in looking up every 
single allusion in their text-books than the 
assistants can serve, you are apt to find some 
child seeking for himself something about cur- 
rents in the latest number of Current Litera- 
ture. And what is better still, you have to 
be conservative and ever on guard lest your 
reading public increase three times as fast as 
can the library’s resources. 

Fully two-thirds of the work in all depart- 
ments is with children. The little readers are 
the most insistent and are very willing to 
wait a whole afternoon for the return of a 
copy of the book that they want. Their 
reading is an odd mixture ot the serious and 
the childish. Their race tragedy often sobers 
them in appearance and taste very early, and 
as is well known, they are very precocious. 
Sometimes a little toddler will come in whose 
head just reaches up to the registration desk 
and to the surprise of all, after writing his 
name readily will read right off some para- 
graph given as a test. Occasionally children 
will confuse the titles of desired books and 
ask for “Uncle Tom’s cabbage” or “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the garbage patch.” They are very 
responsive, however, nearly worshipping their 
“library teacher,” and when once understand- 
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ing the situation are most polite little people. 

The reading of both young and old shows 
a rather high percentage of non-fiction; but 
in this Brownsville is not an exception. In 
similar sections of Manhattan the New York 
Public Library reports the same more serious 
trend of reading in comparison with its other 
districts. Books of biography, contrary to 
the usual habit, are drawn 50% oftener than 
books of travel. This is particularly grati- 
fying; for when the reading of biography 
seldom fails to inspire and stir much duller 
minds, how great must be its stimulating in- 
fluence on a race so ambitious? Towards 
books whose use some libraries restrict, the 
attitude of the adults is very liberal. No 
explanation completely satisfies them and 
their indignation rises high when they learn 
that libraries occasionally see fit to withhold 
certain volumes of Tolstoi, of Zola, or of 
Shaw. 

In a poor crowded district, at least, the 
access-to-shelves question is an open one and 
Brownsville’s experience does not differ 
enough from the usual to indicate a final 
solution. The annual missing list runs well 
into the hundreds and the tally of mutilation 
cases looks proportionately bad. Among the 
adults as many volumes are lost through 
misunderstanding the meaning of the word 
“public” as through wilful theft. Little chil- 
dren will slip out without knowing that there 
is a charging process to be gone through. 
Young boys will sometimes steal a book out 
of pure bravado. But often in both 
departments, bocks will be taken because the 
readers “must have them” for their studies, 
and as fines are owing on their cards they 
feel that there is no other way for them to 
obtain the volumes. It would seem, there- 
fore, that in a foreign tencment district it 
may be unwise to start a new library with 
all its shelves wide open, or to suddenly con- 
vert a closed into an open-shelf library. A 
gradual opening would perhaps be better. 

Home damage to books was excessive at 
the time the Brooklyn Public Library took 
charge in 1905, but in the last two years it 
has been largely reduced. The method 
has been to require the assistants when dis- 
charging, to run each book through their 
fingers before returning his card to the bor- 
rower. In this way a reprimand may be ad- 
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ministered, or a fine charged when the damage 
calls for it, at so slight an extra cost of 
time that it has been practicable to continue 
the process with a monthly circulation of 
23,000 volumes, 

A harder matter to deal with is the losing 
trace of borrowers through their frequent re- 
moving from house to house. The average is 
two removals a year, but often it runs up to 
five or six. An additional complication arises 
where so many different people bear the same 
name. The only available resources have been 
to inquire whether the reader is “still living 
there” at every opportunity, such as when 
rewriting a filled reader’s card, or returning 
one that has been filed away, and to make each 
applicant read the rule requiring notice at 
the library of every change of address. 

Somewhat similarly, when a reader’s card 
is issued to a new borrower. he is handed the 
rules of the library mounted on a card, which 
he reads and returns to the desk. If he cannot 
read English he is given a Yiddish or a Rus- 
sian copy. If he is a child he is given a 
copy in simpler language typewritten in capi- 
tals. This permits strict dealing with delin- 
qvents who might otherwise plead, with some 
justice, that they are “strangers in a strange 
land” unfamiliar with its customs. 

A Yiddish variant of the endorsement clause 
has been printed on all Brownsville applica- 
tion blanks and the accompanying slip, when 
applications are mailed to the parents for sig- 
nature, is printed in both Yiddish and Eng- 
lish. It is expected that Yiddish notices and 
signs will be more widely used in the new 
building now nearing completion. 

Hardly anything more than a survey of the 
field has been attempted in regard to personal 
work with the public. Five hundred Yiddish, 
Russian and Hebrew volumes have been too 
few to attract many of the fathers or grand- 
fathers. Although a library representative has 
given talks at the monthly mothers’ meetings 
and club leaders’ meetings of the Hebrew 
Educational Society, has addressed a mass 
meeting of the Society’s clubs and has talked 
to various clubs and associations in the neigh- 
borhood, few important results have been ac- 
complished. Such work could not be done 
thoroughly enough or frequently enough to 
bear fruit. A weekly story hour, perhaps, has 
been the only exception. This was-so popular 
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and seemed to mean so much to the children, 
that the children’s librarian was prevailed 
upon to continue it thoughout the season, 
despite the fact that utterly unfit physical 
conditions cried aloud for its discontinuance. 

When the library has settled down in its 
new building however, and personal work can 
be taken up in earnest, there is so much wait- 
ing to be done that the future glows with 
promise. With hardly another cultural insti- 
tution in the district, with no other now 


By Maritra Waite Freeman, Reference 


Tue essential point of all the public library 
stands for is expressed in this phrase —the 
relation of the library to the outside world. 
This relation is the touchstone of success. 
By it we are tested. It matters not how clas- 
sically correct the library building, how care- 
fully chosen the collection of books, how 
letter-perfect the card catalog; if the outside 
world is not drawn irresistibly to our build- 
ing to struggle with our card catalog, to read 
and use our books, then we are merely orna- 
mental nontax-paying cumberers of the 
ground. What we need in such case is some- 
thing analogous to the social consciousness of 
which we hear so much —a library conscious- 
ness which: shall wake up, take account of 
itself, and bring itself into vital relations with 
the outside world. 

We librarians need to ask ourselves search- 
ing questions now and then. What is the pur- 
pose of our library? Is it fulfilling that pur- 
pose? Are we making an adequate return 
to the community on its library investment? 
Does every one in this community know that 
the library has something for him? Has it 
something for every one? If not, is it willing 
to get it? How are we making this known? 

For the purpose of to-day’s discussion we 
will concentrate some of these questions into 
three: What do we wish the public library 
to stand for in our community? How shall 


*Read before the Indiana Library Association, Oc- 
tober 22, and the Kentucky Library Association, 
Nov. 13, 1908. The paper was accompanied by a 
small exhibit of book lists, dodgers and other illus. 
trative material, 
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conducted so as to inculcate ideals of orderli- 
ness and with a public that is composed of 
real readers, the possibilities and the respon- 
sibilities of the library's position are enor- 
A reference department may be built 


up second to that of no branch library in 
the whole city, a circulation, if one desired it, 
rivalling that of Somerville, Massachusetts, 
and a position in the civic and social life 
of the community equal to that of Cleve- 
land. 


we bring this about? and, How make it 
known? 

I suppose we shall agree in desiring our 
library to be, perhaps first of all, a center to 
which all kinds of people will naturally turn 
whenever they “want to know.” There is the 
amateur farmer ambitious to raise poultry 
after the most approved methods; the inves- 
tor interested in the new lithographic stone 
quarries, who wishes to learn the sources and 
quantity of the present supply; the mother 
who doesn’t know where to send her daughter 
to college; the young mechanic who would 
like to read up on socialism; the stenog- 
rapher who feels the need of a wider knowl- 
edge of the English language and literature; 
the young woman who wants to “do some- 
thing,” but doesn’t know how nor for what 
to train herself; the inventor who wants to 
find out if any one else has already patented 
his contrivance for a self-filling fountain-pen. 
These are all actual instances of the inquir- 
ing mind; a hundred more will occur to us. 
They are all problems upon which even the 
small library, if it have an alert and thought- 
ful librarian, may attempt to give aid. At 
least six of the questions noted may be an- 
swered from material which the library may 
possess free of charge; three from govern- 
ment publications free to every library. For 
the aspiring young people who in every coim- 
munity are groping their way to the choice of 
an occupation, light may be thrown by the 
questions, the suggestions, contained in the 
remarkably interesting circulars and other 
publications of the new Vocation Bureau, 
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which under the forceful leadership of Prof. 
Frank Parsons has its executive offices at the 
Civic Service House, Boston.* True, it is not 
an easy task for the librarian to conduct for 
all inquirers such a bureau of information as 
I have indicated; it requires limitless patience 
and large sympathy, quick intelligence, end- 
less zeal in securing material, familiarizing 
one’s self with its contents, making its ac- 
cessibility known. But there are few tasks 
which so happily combine a helpful touching 
of other lives with a broadening of one’s own, 

I sometimes think we are inclined to under- 
estimate the importance of making our li- 
brary a place to which people like to come, 
whethy for information, inspiration or recre- 
ation. We all know the severe type of library 
which the reader approaches reluctantly, in 
fear of the austere and superior attendant, 
and from which he hurries away with relief 
as soon as his business is done. Making a 
library a likable place to go to involves a good 
many things, but all are attainable by the 
least of us. If we can begin as far back as 
the building, or rooms, and furniture, we shall 
imake them approachable and comfortable 
rather than merely monumental and grand. 
We shall give careful thought to the coloring 
of our walls, choosing soft greens and buffs 
for their restfulness. We shall recognize the 
importance of well-regulated temperature and 
ventilation. We shall have a watchful eye for 
the variations of light in the rooms, adjusting 
window shades as the sunlight grows too 
glaring, or begins to fade. We shall keep our 
reading rooms quiet, though not sepulchrally 
so, and we shall have spots where those who 
wish to talk may do so comfortably and legit- 
imately. Some of these details may seem 
trivial, but none is too small to contribute to 
the atmosphere of comfort. 

Most important of all to this atmosphere 
is the spirit of the librarian and her assistants, 
It is a difficult and delicate thing to define, 
this ideal library spirit and manner, but an 
excellent broad basis for its attainment is 
the Golden Rule, translated into “Put yourself 
in his place.” As no two people who approach 
us are alike, a constant application of this 
rule will lead in time to great flexibility, 
great tact, a quick adaptability to new points 


* Since this paper was written the Vocation Bureau 
and many other organizations for civic and social 
tetterment have met a great loss in the death of 
Prof. Parsens. 
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of view. It will also lend elasticity to all our 
other rules, and may help to clear us from 
the imputation cast by the unfortunate author 
who in her open letter to a recent library 
meeting declared that she had never seen 
a librarian yet who cared about anything but 
the rules of the library. “Of course,” she 
deprecates, “the people here are nice to one, 
but underneath the smiling exterior is a deep- 
seated devotion to rules, which were made 
for people who amuse themselves with a li- 
brary, and without consideration for those 
who want to use it.” This is a hard saying 
and one we should all ponder. But indeed 
the subject of library rules would require 
an hour all its own. 

A natural outgrowth of the library as a 
place where people like to go, if we achieve 
that happy result, will be the library as a 
social center. The phrase is an old one, 
but it does express one of the things for 
which, in the smaller towns, at least, we wish 
our libraries to stand. We use the word 
social here in its larger sense, not as sug- 
gesting afternoon teas and neighborly gossip, 
but as it connects itself with community in- 
terests which make for progress, 

Thus it seems the fitting thing that the li- 
brary should become the center of the civic, 
cultural, and educational activities of the town. 
We should encourage the chairman, whether 
of the woman’s literary, the men’s civic, or 
the boys’ debating club to come to us for 
help in the preparation of their programs, 
as well as for material on the subjects chosen. 
This will give us a wonderful quiet oppor- 
tunity to direct and systematize some of the 
organized reading and study and thought of 
our community. We may fortify ourselves 
with a collection of programs that have been 
used by other clubs. By writing to the Wis- 
consin Library Commision, Madison, Wis., 
we may secure at I0 cents each some 25 
outlines for study clubs, which have been 
worked out with care by the commission. Mrs. 
Mary I. Wood, Portsmouth, N. H., secretary 
of the Bureau of Information of the National 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs, has innumera- 
ble programs on file, and will send one or 
more on almost any subject desired, to any 
public library or chairman of a federated 
club. A list of subjects for debate, or of 
interesting topics for discussion in civic or 
current events clubs, may be kept by the 
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librarian, and added to from suggestive arti- 
cles in the magazines, or even from the crisp 
subject-headings in the Readers’ Guide to Pe- 
riodical Literature. 

If the library is so fortunate as to have a 
building of its own, the use of library study 
rooms by various clubs and organizations 
should be encouraged as a means of making 
the library a center of community life. The 
conditions of use should be simple, in most 
cases involving only a small fee sufficient 
to cover light, heat and janitor service. In 
one library it was stipulated that no sectarian, 
partisan nor purely social organization should 
be granted use of the rooms. This did not 
exclude the Ministers’ Association, nor the 
Sunday-School Union, to which all denomina- 
tions were eligible. Beside these bodies, the 
Mothers’ Kindergarten Association, several 
Woman’s Study Clubs, the Civic League, 
and two or three other organizations of men 
were prompt in taking advantage of their 
opportunity. 

A room for popular lectures is of value to 
the library as a social center. One town be- 
gan the use of its lecture room with informal 
talks to young people by local authorities on 
various subjects — electricity, birds, what va- 
rious trades had to offer young men and 
women. Later this grew into a university 
extension center with regular courses of lec- 
tures from university men. 

* Exhibits may be made in the library illus- 
trating the subjects of the current lectures, 
and lists of interesting books printed in the 
papers. Almost any sort of exhibit well 
announced will draw people who would never 
have discovered the library otherwise. I 
shall never forget the first exhibits in the 
early days of my library enthusiasm and how 
we worked over them. An Indian Day was 
the very first. Indian rugs and pictures on the 
walls of the exhibit room, Indian relics in a 
long glass case down the center, even a full- 
fledged tepee in one corner, and Indian books 
on a table downstairs—as long as they 
lasted. Everybody had contributed or loaned 
something, and the whole town came to see, 
and remained to sign a library card. On an- 
other day home-made electrical appliances, 
with book prizes for the best, offered bya local 
manufacturer, made a thrilling display to all 
the boys in town and interested many men. 
A poster exhibit, when the poster rage was 
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at its height, a charming display of amateur 
photography — each of these, and many others, 
drew to the library many new friends and 
helped to make them feel it theirs. 

Library clubs among the boys and girls 
may be made effective in proportion to the 
enthusiasm and physical strength of the libra- 
rian and her helpers. The weekly story- 
hour for the children is a library function 
which, in addition to its imaginative and 
educational stimulus, may be made of great 
value in inculcating ideals of patriotism and 
of civic honor and responsibility among our 
future citizens. Most of these forms of en- 
deavor must come originally through the li- 
brarian, but as her efforts are known and 
understood others will gradually come to her 
help. 

As to that word “publicity” in my sub- 
titl We used to call it “advertising the 
library”; now we like to speak of “making 
the library known,” or, still better, of “inter- 
esting the public.” Whatever we call it, and 
however we do it, it is a most essential point 
in library service, for it must always be borne 
in mind that our library stewardship is funda- 
mentally a trust. I believe the time will come 
when the largest libraries will have a regular 
“publicity” department, or at least a member 
of the staff whose duty it shall be to devise 
and execute plans for making known to all 
classes of people what resources the library 
has to offer them. And in the small library 
the librarian will come to realize that the 
buying and cataloging of a book is merely 
a first step; that of quite equal importance is 
the making known the presence of that book 
in the library to all who might possibly be 
interested. 

In a list of questions recently sent to libra- 
ries was included the query: “What do you 
find the best methods of making your library 
known?” Almost without exception the first 
clause of the reply was “newspapers.” One 
western library reports more than 1000 library 
items yearly in the ro local papers, an average 
of some three a day. The small library 
cannot emulate this record, but it can have at 
least its weekly library notes and announce- 
ments of new books. 

Every library that can afford it should put 
out its own monthly or quarterly bulletin 
of new books in some form for distribution, 
but that is an expense and labor beyond the 
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reach of the smaller institutions. For all such 
the local newspaper columns are a boon in- 
deed. It is well to establish a regular day of 
the week on which book lists are to appear. 
Then, if the library has no new books, or 
very few, fill the space with a brief list of 
books already in the library on some timely 
topic. At top or bottom add, “Cut this out 
and use as a call list at the iibrary.” In my 
first library a nearly complete finding list 
appeared in this way. The two local papers 
were generous with their space (emulating 
each other) and would print the titles of half 
the books in a given class, say Fine Arts, one 
week, the rest the next. Readers cut out 
these lists, in many instances pasted them 
in a scrap-book, and thus, by clipping also 
the later lists of new books, had an up-to-date 
catalog of the library. 

With the short lists of new books, a de- 
scriptive line about each title condensed from 
the notes of the A. L. A. Booklist or the Book 
Review Digest, makes it far more interesting 
to the public. General items of book-news 
are welcome; mention of gifts with names of 
givers, names of new periodicals for the 
reading room, or interesting articles in the 
current magazines, brief description of a valu- 
able new government publication, reports of 
meetings of the library board, items from the 
librarian’s monthly report, and, if possible, 
all of the annual report, with statistics con- 
densed and summarized. In a presidential 
election year the library may get itself upon 
the mailing list of the various political parties 
and announce their campaign literature, hand- 
books, etc., as on file for use of readers. In- 
teresting incidenis and bits of library news 
should be jotted down daily for the weekly 
library columin or for the friendly reporter in 
search of an item. 

Aside from the newspapers, many libraries 
are using a large amount of printed matter, 
or type-written circulars, for making the li- 
brary known, Mimeographed lists of books 
interesting to teachers, Sunday-school work- 
ers, architects, city officials, business men or 
members of any trade or profession, are sent 
to individuals or organizations. Even libra- 
ries which cannot afford regular bulletins 
can print an occasional list on some timely 
subject, in inexpensive form, for distribution 
at the library and by mail. Short selected 
lists for local use may be made up from 
the fuller lists printed by larger libraries. The 
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Louisville Free Public Library has on hand 
at present an annotated list of books on 
Sunday-school work, prepared for the recent 
meeting of the International Sunday-School 
Union in that city; also a list of detective 
stories, and an interesting list of books in 
the library on Socialism, printed and dis- 
tributed by the local chapter of the Socialist 
party, copies of any of which will gladly be 
sent to any library asking for them, as long 
as the supply lasts. 

To the workingmen of our community we 
owe special attention. An attractive vest- 
pocket list of books “of practical interest 
to men in the shops” was recently published 
by the Dayton (Ohio) Public Library, with 
union imprint, for distribution among work- 
ingmen. An edition of eight hundred was paid 
for in advance by orders from firms and trade 
unions in the respective industries. A slip 
containing the titles of periodicals the library 
has relating to the mechanical trades may be 
enclosed in the pay envelopes of the factory 
and other employees. Small dodgers, calling 
attention in an interesting way to the location 
of the library, its resources, the fact that there 
is no charge for its use, may be distributed 
in similar ways. The psychology of adver- 
tising should be studied for simplicity and 
directness of expression and style of printing. 

Framed placards or signs calling attention 
tc the library, its location, the freedom of its 
use, posted in hotels, railroad stations, street- 
cars, the post-office. have been found effective 
in many places, especially in attracting the 
interest of transient visitors. In one library 
we placed in the car shops, the chair factory 
and elsewhere small wall boxes filled with 
library application blanks, and on the box 
the inscription, “Public Library, Eighth and 
Spring Streets — Books lent free. Take one 
of these cards, fill it out, then bring or send 
it to the library and books will be lent you 
without charge. Library open from 9 a.m. 
to 9 p.m.” A number of these blanks came 
back to the library filled in, but many more 
were wasted. On the whole, I believe an at- 
tractively printed library sign in the factories 
answers quite as well, especially if supple- 
mented by a personal invitation or a brief list 
of technical books enclosed in the pay enve- 
Icpes of the employees. 

In Grand Rapids, directly after the close 
of the night schools, the librarian gets from 
the Board of Education the names and ad- 
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dresses of all the pupils, and personal letters 
are sent to all these, calling attention to the 
library and how it may be of use to them. 
Similar letters are sent to all the pupils who 
leave school permanently. The Grand Rap- 
ids letter, signed by Mr. Ranck, is uniquely 
interesting. A similar one, in mimeographed 
form, could be sent out by any library at 
slight expense. The personal touch gives it 
its great value. 

The telephone may be made one of our 
most effective agents of library publicity. If 
a busy newspaper man or lawyer can feel free 
to call us up and ask the Republican majority 
in Nebraska in 1900, or the exact date of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law, he is going to 
know and make known that the library is 
of real value to busy people. We should 
encourage the use of the telephone for emer- 
gency information. During a recent street- 
car strike in Louisville a prominent judge, 
chairman of a citizens’ committee, meeting 
the street-car company in an effort to secure 
arbitration, telephoned the library from the 
committee-room asking for an account of the 
terms of settlement in the St. Louis strike. 
The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
disclosed an article in the Independent of a 
certain date giving the exact information de- 
sired. The Independent was at the bindery. 
We telephoned the bindery to give the required 
volume to our messenger at whatever stage 
of binding, and the messenger delivered it 
at the seat of war. Next morning’s papers 
announced that the strike had been settled 
that night through information secured from 
the Public Library at a critical moment in 
the conference. 

We may use the telephone for asking as 
well as giving information. An electrician, 
engineer, teacher or professional man, whom 
you know as an authority, will be glad to 
give you any information in his power. An 
architect came into our reference room not 
long since and said it would be worth $10,000 
to him to have his solution of a certain prac- 
tical problem in hydraulics verified. We 
called up a specialist in physics at one of our 
manual training schools and he verified the 
architect’s solution. Then, to clinch the 
matter, we sent to the Library of Congress 
for a certain volume which our specialist 
referred us to, so that the architect should 
have line and page. 

Often by calling in this way upon people 
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possessing special knowledge, the library 
makes friends of them as well as of the 
reader for whom the information is sought. 

There is no good reason why book-renewal 
by telephone should not be allowed. The in- 
convenience to the library is slight in com- 
parison with the convenience to the bor- 
rower. Pad and pencil should be kept fast- 
ened to wall cr table near the telephone and 
name and number of book and date due writ- 
ten upon slip and taken to the charging case 
for renewal, 

Another use of the telephone is to notify 
readers of books received for their use and 
to call the attention of anyone to whom you 
think a certain new book or magazine article 
will be of special interest. The Grand Rapids 
Public Library is one of the libraries which 
makes systematic use of the telephone in this 
and many other ways, and it considers the 
telephone one of its most useful mediums of 
library publicity and extension. 

Perhaps most effective of all methods of 
making the library known are the personal 
talks given by the librarian or other repre- 
sentatives of the library, before schools, 
clubs, groups of factory workers, labor unions, 
masonic lodges, any organization which one 
can gain courage and opportunity to address. 
Nothing goes so far to win intelligent appre- 
ciation and understanding of the use of the 
library. It is the personal touch again and 
this in the end is always what counts most. 
To find out the native interest which already 
exists in an individual or a group of indi- 
viduals and to build on that an interest in 
what the library has to offer—this requires 
personal work both within and without the 
library. And when these individuals have 
found for themselves that they really get 
something from the library that is worth 
while, they in turn arouse the interest of others. 
So, by a sort of endless chain, the users of 
the library become its best advertisers. Like 
Mellin’s Food, “We are advertised by our 
loving friends.” 

In short, we owe to our entire constituency 
the fullest and most suggestive setting forth 
of the resources of the library if we are to 
hope for their increasing co-operation and 
support. And it is only through that co- 
operation and support that we can make the 
library what it should be, the intellectual 
and inspirational power-house of community 
life. 
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A SUCCESSFUL LIBRARIAN—MISS SARAH C. HAGAR 


By Satome Cuter 


THE qualifications of the librarian form a 
favorite topic for lectures in library schools. 
It is easy in approaching the subject deduc- 
tively to make a case for every possible 
qualification, both natural and acquired, and 
the standards set up read much like a catalog 
of the abstract virtues. 

Two aged librarians have dropped from the 
ranks during the year. Dr, Ainsworth R. 
Spofford was a positive genius in tearing the 
heart out of a book in a brief examination 
and in classifying in his mind the contents of 
a multitude of books so that he could make 
them quickly available to others. 

Miss Sarah C. Hagar, of Burlington, Vt., 
was equally a genius in understanding the 
ceading habits and interests of her community 
and in really getting into the hands of the 
people the books that meant something to 
them. 

It is quite possible that instead of sitting 
down to consider what qualities a librarian 
ought to possess, the young people who are 
entering library work might more profitably 
study the lives of the men and women who 
have attained a high ideal. 

Dr. Spofford’s unique and distinguished per- 
sonality has been admirably interpreted by Dr. 
Putnam in his article published in the Jnde- 
pendent and reprinted in this number of the 
LrprarY JOURNAL. I should like quite simply 
and plainly to tell what there was in Miss 
Hagar’s character and in her preparation for 
library work which made for success. 

1. She had a liberal education. 

To be liberally educated is to be free from 
narrow prejudices, to have a thirst for know]l- 
edge, to know how to study, to be acquainted 
with the best that has been written, to have 
acquired various and worthy interests. Miss 
Hagar was not educated in college. She was 
thirty-four years old when Vassar College 
was founded. Girls to-day are quite likely to 
think that college training is the only thing 
that counts. Miss Hagar’s success proves 
that such is not the case. 

She attended a seminary in Burlington; 
studied French in Montreal; taught in the 
South and West. She then spent twelve years 


in Europe, living in St. Petersburg, Berlin, 
Paris and other continental capitals. She 
improved her opportunities to study the lan- 
guage and art and literature of the countries 
visited. She associated with people of learn- 
ing and culture. 

2. She had an intimate knowledge of the 
city where her library work was done. 

Returning to Burlington, in 1885, when she 
was fifty-seven years old, she was appointed li- 
brarian of the Fletcher Free Library, and be- 
gan to pour out freely and enthusiastically for 
her home city the rich intellectual treasures 
which she had garnered abroad. Her knowl- 
edge of the community was one reason for her 
success. When a child came to her for help 
she was quite likely to know what house he 
lived in, who were his parents and grand- 
parents, his teacher and his playmates. Such 
knowledge, joined to her deep interest and 
prodigious memory, gave her a hold on the 
community which I have never seen excelled. 
She carried in mind not only what individuals 
were reading, but what they had read as 
boys and girls, as young men and women. 
Such familiarity with the reading habits of 
the people served is very refreshing in these 
days when library workers flit so lightly 
from one position to another, appearing to 
think that the so-called “organization” of a 
library on a set pattern is the chief work 
of a librarian. Miss Hagar never made that 
mistake. She respected technique but she 
kept it in its place. 

3. She had a passion for helpfulness. 

It was my good fortune to see her not only 
at many meetings of the American Library 
Association, but in her own library and home. 
The picture which forms the frontispiece of 
this number of the Lisrary JouRNAL shows 
her in her beautiful old-fashioned garden 
which surrounds the spacious and comfort- 
able New England house. It is very like 
Miss Hewins’ ancestral home in Roxbury, 
Mass. I paid Miss Hagar several short visits, 
spending most of the time as she did at the 
library. Until 1904, when a commodious Car- 
negie building was dedicated, her work was 
done in dark and inconvenient rooms in the 
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city hall. Amid these forbidding surround- 
ings she met each reader as a gracious hostess 
greets a welcome guest. With expectant face 
and head bent slightly forward as if in defer- 
ence, she would listen to each request. Then 
her lithe, slender frame could be seen as she 
sought the books in a habitat known only to 
herself. I can recall distinctly volumes read 
during such visits; my pleasure in the books 
themselves being heightened by her knowledge 
of them and by her delight in having me en- 
joy them. I asked a student in the University 
of Vermont to tell me why she liked to have 
Miss Hagar serve her in the library. Miss 
Hagar's influence is all summed up in 
that student’s reply, “She gave herself to 
you.” 

4. She had extraordinary physical health 
and vigor. 

During the twenty-three years of her work 
as librarian, she averaged twelve hours a day 
in the library. She was at her post on holi- 
days, and finally prevailed upon the trustess 
to open on Sunday. She often went without 
food from breakfast time until ten at night. 
She seldom left the library except to attend 


In noting the following suggestions it 
should be remembered that these methods 
have proven applicable for a system of 42 
branches. It is possible that they involve 
more work than is warranted for libraries 
having only a small appropriation for books. 
However, it is interesting to note that pro- 
posals have recently been made to group sev- 
eral small libraries under one executive staff 
in order to secure uniformity and economy in 
the work and expenditure. 

We have found that for transacting a large 
volume of business the most economical 
method in the purchase of American books 
is to secure discounts upon general classes. 
Eliminating sets and books of special charac- 
ter which we handle separately, American 
books are easily classifiable, as, fiction pro- 
tected for the year of publication; all other 
fiction ; net books during the year of publica- 
tion ; net books after expiration of protection ; 
juveniles, text-books, scientific, and miscella- 
neous, which includes biography, travel, na- 
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library meetings or to entertain a visiting li- 
brarian by one of the beautiful drives about 
Burlington. The only vacation she had taken 
for years before her death was a week spent 
in New York with the wife of F. Marion 
Crawford, one of her early pupils. -“So many 
hours of hard work would convert most 
women into a library drudge. She was so 
thoroughly alive that she kept constantly in 
touch and sympathy with what was going on 
outside. She founded the Vermont Library 
Association and was for ten years its presi- 
dent. A remarkable constitution, strength- 
ened by an early training of almost Spartan 
hardness, enabled her to do what few persons 
cculd accomplish. 

She passed quietly away at the age of 
eighty. Until about three weeks before her 
death she did her usual work at the library, 
and in addition kept it open on Sunday. She 
retained to the last her buoyancy of spirit 
and her light, springing step. 

The people of Burlington appreciated what 
she did for them and for their children. Her 
life was 
others. 


a satisfaction to herself and to 
She was a successful librarian. 


ture books, etc. Any dealer who desires to 
secure business is asked to quote the per cent. 
of discount which he will give on each of 
these classes. Owing to competition and to 
the volume of business, the rates secured in 
this manner are very much lower than are 
cbtainable by other methods. Orders are then 
distributed upon the basis of the lowest rates 
in connection with the rapidity and accuracy 
of the service. The submissicn of title lists to 
dealers for pricing seems a very slow way of 
securing books, and the prices obtained are 
not always indicative of similar charges in 
the future. 

In order to give the public a rapid book 
service, in most cases we do not hold requests 
for a title until several have accumulated, but 
we order the bock upon the same day that the 
request is received from a librarian. To offset 
the disadvantage to the dealers of supplying 
single copies at very low rates, we select upon 
date of publication titles that are worthy of 
purchase for several branches. During the 
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first hour and a half of the weekly meeting of 
librarians these books are passed to each li- 
brarian for examination. To the first page is 
attached a slip bearing the initial of each 
branch, against which the librarian places her 
initials when the book is desired, or an “X” 
if it is not needed. In this way we are able 
to order many titles in quantity almost as 
soon as they are published, and to effectively 
distribute among dealers what they consider 
“the cream of their business.” 

Before adopting this method we 
pointed out to dealers that they secured these 
orders from day to day in the usual manner 
upon individual order slips. We found, how- 
ever, that a quantity order of a title goes 
psychologically much further with any dealer 
than do scattering orders, and that it readily 
offsets heavy orders for books on which a 
dealer makes little or no profit. 

For the purchase of books or sets exceed- 
ing $5 in value, we refer to alphabetical rec- 
ord cards on which are noted the transac- 
tions of several years. They show the pub- 
lisher, edition, number of volumes, style of 
binding, and published price. When a pur- 
chase is made, or when a low price is offered, 
the dealer’s name is entered with the date and 
price. 

Notwithstanding increase in market value, 
the average price is evident, and noth- 
ing so easily reduces a dealer’s apparently 
charitable offer as the evidence that on cer- 
tain dates he sold us similar articles for less 
money. Usually a fair compromise is speed- 
ily effected. We have frequent evidence that 
this method saves several hundred dollars a 
month. 

We have compiled outside of library hours 
a reference catalog showing author, title, pub- 
lishers, editions, published prices, and cost of 
each book to the library. The cards are ar- 
ranged alphabetically by authors, and include 
all titles in fiction, poetry, and essays that are 
still commonly read, or that were written by 
authors of some note. By careful reading of 
many catalogs and lists, and a most impor- 
tant verification of each item in the latest pub- 
lished “Trade List Annual” to determine 
whether it is still in print, we secured up-to- 
date information on many thousand titles. 

The next step was to read through the “Pub- 
lishers’ Trade List Annual,” noting on each slip 
all the publishers and prices of editions suit- 
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able for a library. Comparison was then made 
with the English catalogs and the publishers 
and prices in shillings were noted. Often 
books still called for, but no longer in print in 
America, were found available in English 
editions. 

From this list of editions in print we made 
a comparison of actual books, both American 
and English, to determine those most suitable 
for library purposes. Often there were two 
or more editions that met our requirements 
fer legibility and quality, in which case prefer- 
ence was given to the one of lower price. 
This comparison was especially interesting, as 
it developed the fact that editions of many 
standard English authors are imported by 
American publishers and listed at a largely in- 
creased price. One naturally wonders why do 
libraries, having the privilege of importing 
free of duty, purchase books by English au- 
thors which bear the imprint of an American 
publisher for $1.50 or $1 list, when they may 
import the same book, bearing the English 
imprint, for 3s. 6d. or 2s. list price? 

It was further evident that a considerable 
number of both American and English titles 
are issued by the same publishers in different 
editions. As these are usually printed from 
the same plates, but are bound differently for 
different classes of trade, it is obvious that 
the sheets of the cheaper priced book are the 
ones for a library to purchase, and to place in 
its own binding. Whether this is done in 
America or in England, the saving is very 
large. It may be the difference between the 
list prices of $1.50 and $0.75 or $0.50, or be- 
tween 6s. and 3s. 6d. or 2s. It should not be 
inferred that this difference in price is always 
indicative of inferiority in the sheets, for ex- 
actly the same sheets, are often used in both 
editons. 

Neither do we always select the low- 
est price book, for its illustrations may not 
be as attractive as one slightly more ex- 
pensive. But we have found that this com- 
parison and selection according to the best 
method of purchase has saved the library 
several thousand dollars a year on books that 
are listed at $1.50 or less. 

These are only a few of the possibilities 
which are open to every large library, or 
group of smaller libraries acting threugh 
one executive, for economy in book pur- 
chase. 
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A LIBRARIAN PASSED 
AINSWORTH RAND SPOFFORD — 1825-1908* 

[Born at Gilmanton, N. H., September rath, 1825; 
died at Holderness, N. H., August 11th, 1908, in his 
eighty-third year of age and forty-eighth of govern- 
ment service Prepared under private tutors and at 
Williston Seminary for the course at Amherst Col- 
lege, but prevented from this by threatened weakness 
of cam and lungs. (An honorary LL.D. of Amherst 
in 1882.) Removing at nineteen to Cincinnati where 
he spent the succeeding fifteen years (1845-1860) as 
clerk in a bookstore, as bookseller and pont, and 
(from 1559) as associate editor of the Cincinnaté 
Commercial. Despatched by this to report the battle 
of Bull Run, he was, on his return through Washing- 
ton, offered, and accepted, a position as first assistant 
in the Library of Congress. In 1864 appointed, by 
President Lincoln, librarian-in-chief. n 1897, on 
the removal of the library to the new building, re- 
signing this to become chief assistant librarian, in 
which cfiice he continued until his death, 

(In 1861 the collections of the library numbered 
63,000 items; in 1897, 1,006,055 items; in 1908, 1534 
46 books and pamphlets and (circa) 900,000 miscel- 
aneous items. From 1870 it was also the Copyright 
Office. The entries for copyright from 1870 to 1897 
numbered 1,200,000.) 

One of the founders of the Literary Society of Cin- 
cinnati—an organization still flourishing. A member 
of the leading learned societies at Washington. Edi- 
tor of voluminous reference books and compilations 
— a constant contributor to cyclopedias and re- 

ews. 

At his death, and for years preceding, the Dean of 
Americar. Librarians.] 

Tuts number of The Independent is con- 
cerned particularly with the books of the day, 
and thus with the contemporary traits of 
which they are the reflection. It may be 
wholesome to contrast an expression of the 
past. Such an expression one may find in an 
ancient edifice, but also in books, and here 
and there personified in some individual, who 
remains to us as a relic of an earlier time, a 
memorial of different ways. It is of such a 
one that I offer these partial notes. 

To those who visited the old Library of 
Congress at the Capitol (and during the latter 
half of the roth century they numbered thou- 
sands) he will always be associated with it — 
a long, lean figure, in scrupulous frock, erect 
at a standing desk, and intent upon its lit- 
tered burden, while the masses of material 
surged incoherently about him. From time to 
time — an inquiry interrupting —a swift, de- 
cisive turn, an agile stride, a nervous burrow 
in some apparently futile heap, and a return 
triumphant, yet staidly triumphant, with the 
required volume. Then again absorption: in 
other volumes already subjugated, in auction 
catalogs, in copyright certificates, in corre- 
spondence (invariably autograph), in notes 
for editorial use, in the countless minutize of 
insistent, direct, undelegated labor. A figure 
of absorption and of labor, consonant with 
the collections as they then existed; quaint 
indeed in mode and expression, yet efficient; 
immersed in the trivial, yet himself by no 
means trivial, imparting to it the dignity that 
comes of intense seriousness and complete 


*By Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
printed from The Independent, Nov. 19, 1908. 
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sincerity. Grave in the task of infinite detail 
upon a mass of infinite dimension: grave, but 
never dour. Cheerful rather, even buoyant. 
Disdaining the frivolous as a waste of time; 
yet appreciating humor, and even responsive 
to accredited jest: although the response 
might concede no more than an “It pleases you 
to be facetious!” A lover of Nature, too, as 
booklovers often are: and pursuing her on 
occasions with deep breath and long stride. 
Granting himself, nevertheless, few vacations, 
and generally ignoring even the “annual 
leave” so scrupulously observed by most Gov- 
ernment employees. Glorying, rather, in the 
assiduity which his hardy, if attenuated, frame 
permitted: for the weakness of the lungs sur- 
vived only in a mechanical cough, and the 
weakness of the eyes was remedied so com- 
pletely that in his eighty-second year he re- 
sisted a prescription for glasses as premature 
and derogatory. A circulation free and abun- 
dant; the palate of «1 child; and a digestion 
unafraid. 

Few knew him in all these phases or fully 
understood him in any; yet many saw him in 
the one hour of recreation that he allowed 
himself out of the twenty-four: on horseback, 
ambling through the streets of Washington or 
over neighboring roads — the tails of the still 
tenacious frock flapping behind him, un- 
tethered trousers rising toward the knee, an 
umbrella, if the sun beat hot, in his rein hand, 
and possibly an auction catalog in the other 
—-unless, indeed, history (in his friend Ban- 
croft) supplied him livelier companionship 
and converse. 

I have said “ambled;” but this is not the 
word if it imply a slow jog, for his tempera- 
trent, patience itself in matters of labor, be- 
came impatience itself in modes of motion. 
Especially did this show when during the 
heated spells he substituted a carryall for the 
saddle — urging the horse with whip and 
slapping rein in the one hand, the invariable 
catalog still in the other. No mere jog for 
him, but a smart trot, always verging on a 
canter, and without abatement for curve or 
corner. Then indeed would the passerby 
marvel, and the passenger (I write from ex- 
perience) grip the seat and thank his stars 
that there is a special Providence for the con- 
fiding and reckless. Once a too narrow yet 
customary “shave” of a lamp-post ripped off 
the top of the carryall; but as a whole the 
temerity went unscathed. 

The rides continued long after Dr. Bancroft 
had ceased to companion them, and, indeed, 
till after Dr. Spofford’s eightieth year. If they 
were discontinued then it was not from fail- 
ing zest, but from impaired ability. For one 
day, while standing as usual at the center desk 
in the great rotunda, which now took the 
place of his narrow upright at the Capitol, 
intent as usual upon an accumulated mass be- 
fore him, the sustaining muscles of his left 
side suddenly gave way, and he crumbled to 
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the floor. He was lifted —laughing and ex- 
postulating — protesting also that it was 
“nothing” — yes, that he would go home, but 
would certainly “be back again in a day or 
two.” He was—in six weeks; but with his 
left arm fastened inert across his chest, and 
his left leg faltering. 

But not his courage, nor his zeal, his en- 
thusiasm, or his industry. The nervous vigor, 
before expressed in all his members, became 
now concentrated in his right hand. With 
this alone to take the instructions of his eager 
mind, he continued, though no longer erect 
or in public view, to pursue elusive titles 
through trade catalogs and bibliographies and 
trays of cards — managing even folios with 
dexterity and uncomplaining patience. An 
old man now for the first time; but resisting 
doughtily the inabilities as he resisted the in- 
signia ot old age; and ever, and until the last 
inability of all, the simple, arduous servant of 
his office and his duty. 

His life was for the most part concentrated 
upon a single interest, yet it touched many 
men and women having varied interests. It 
was not, in comparison with some others, a 
life extensive in its own movement or experi- 
ence. Its geographical compass was indeed very 
limited —a boyhood passed—as other boy- 
hoods pass, in a small New England town, a 
brief period of youth in the chief city of New 
England, a few years of early manhood in a 
city of the Middle West, and the entire re- 
mainder at the national capital. It was de- 
prived, through ill health, of the maturing in- 
fluences and the invigorating associations af- 
forded by a college career. It was not, on the 
other hand, in the ordinary sense a life of 
affairs. Its vocation, except for brief trials in 
business and in journalism, was a single one; 
the material of this not men, but books; its 
concern not achievement, but the record of 
achievement; its main purpose not to produce 
or to express, but to aid others in producing 
or expressing: for such is the vocation of the 
librarian, 

But such a life is not thus merely inten- 
sive, still less is it narrow or merely local. A 
life among books is a life of manifold and 
matcheless experiences —though they stop 
with yesterday. In a sense indeed it is not 
even geographically limited. “Ah, master, 
master,” says the ex-sailor host in “Joseph 
Andrews,” “if you had travelled as far as I 
have, and conversed with the many nations 
where I have traded!” “Master of mine,” re- 
torts the parson, “perhaps I have travelled a 
great deal farther than you without the as- 
sistance of a ship. Do you imagine sailing 
by different cities or countries is travelling? 
‘Calum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt.’ 
I can go farther in an afternoon than you in 
a twelvemonth. What, I suppose you have 
seen the Pillars of Hercules, and perhaps the 
walls of Carthage. Nay, you have heard 
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Scylla and seen Charybdis. You have en- 
tered the closet where Archimedes was found 
at the taking of Syracuse. I suppose you 
have sailed among the Cyclades, and passed 
the famous straits which take their name 
from the unfortunate Helle; you have passed 
the very spot, I conceive, where Dedalus fell 
into that sea; you have traversed the Euxine 
I make no doubt —nay, you may have been 
on the banks of the Caspian, and called at 
Colchis to see if there is ever another Golden 
fleece.” ... 

“Not I truly, master,” answers the host; 
“T never touched at any of these places.” 

“But J have been at all these,” pursues 
Adams... . “Nay, since thou art so dull to 
misunderstand me still. I will inform thee 
the travelling I mean is in books, the only 
way of travelling by which any knowledge is 
to be acquired.” 

So Dr. Spofford, persistent resident of 
Washington, visiting Europe only once and for 
a brief few weeks until after his seventy-fifth 
year, was day by day throughout his career a 
busy and ardent traveller in every quarter of 
the globe, as he was also an enthusiastic com- 
rade of the choice spirits of all time. On occa- 
sions, as in his “Book for All Readers,” he 
would describe these travels and these majes- 
tic intimacies in terms which in another would 
have seemed pompous, but in him represented 
an actual and experienced exultation. To 
him the book was the thing; Homer, Dante, 
Milton and Shakespeare active associates; the 
past of infinite interest, the dicta of the poets 
and sages enduringly fresh. (That to him 
they could never be trite, the walls and ceil- 
ings of this building bear ample witness.) 

As a journalist he must of course have had 
to deal with the motives and movements of 
his time. And the pamphlet, remarkable for 
his years, which in 1851 he put forth in ap- 
peal to the Higher Law against a law of 
Congress, is evidence of not merely a vig- 
crous but a fiery interest in a burning ques- 
tion of the moment, as it is also of that ro- 
tund style, from which he never lapsed even 
in correspondence. But with his entrance 
upon librarianship he put away the merely 
contemporary, and from that moment no one 
could find him partisan upon a current issue, 
nor, except after insistent effort, could dis- 
cover his opinion upon it. 

His indifference to such would have suffi- 
ciently accounted for that abstraction of man- 
ner which became characteristic, and was so 
often misconstrued — except that he has him- 
self furnished us a different explanation. It 
was his recipe against bores. He writes: 

“The bore is commonly one who, having little 
or nothing to do, inflicts himself upon the busy 
persons of his acquaintance, and especially upon 
the ones whom he credits with knowing the most— 
t> wit, the librarians. Receive him courteously, but 
keep on stesdily at the work you are doing when 
he enters. If you are skilful you can easily do 
two things at once; for example, answer your idler 
friend or your bore, and revise title cards, or mark 
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a catalog, or collate a book, or look up a question, 
or «rite a letter, at the same time. Never lose your 
good hemor, never say that your time is valuable, 
or that you are very busy; never hint at his going 
away, but never quit your work; answer questions 
cheerfully, and keep on, allowing nothing to take 
your eyes off your business. By and by he will take 
the bint, if not wholly pachydermatous, and go away 
of his own accord. By pursuing this course I have 
saved infinite time, and got rid of infinite bores, by 
one and the same process.” 

According to his own testimony his ab- 
straction of manner was thus on occasion a 
deliberate and cultivated one. But its habit- 
ual cause was absorption elsewhere. As the 
years advanced this absorption grew. In his 
latter days it seemed at times to draw him 
completely from us, while sitting in our midst. 
We could more than forgive him; he was in 
better company ! 

A soul aloof, in a world ideal —the world 
of books. To him it was only 
“the theughts and the facts that are garnered up in 
books [that] are endowetl with a life that is perennial. 
Men may die, and legislators may perish, and libra- 
rians are mortal; but libraries and literature are 
immortal. Even though the ever-gnawing tooth of 
time should one day undermine this beautiful struc- 
ture, and its granite walls should crumble to decay 
—yet threvgh the ever-living power of the magic 
art of printing books will survive, and the 
thoughts of the mind will far outlast towers of 
granite, and monuments of marble.” 

So, in a latter year, he spoke at Concord. 

And what he felt of the structure and its con- 
tents there he lived here. The physique about 
him was of small concern —the mere appa- 
ratus of life, even contemptible. Why appa- 
ratus, when the contact could be immediate ? 
Why system, when the motive was pure? 
Hence his complacency — quite incorrigible — 
in disorder about him; a complacency as de- 
lightful to me personally as it was, at times, 
perplexing officially. He had, in fact, an or- 
‘der always in view; but it was an ultimate 
and ideal order, not a present and adjacent 
one. The things about him were merely 
things — external, temporal; he was engaged 
with the truths and beauties that are inner 
and eternal. ; 

In matters of mere business, indifference to 
conventional order entails disaster; and it did 
with him. But never to a doubt of his un- 
selfishness, of his honesty of purpose, or of 
his profound personal integrity. 

His own contributions to literature, apart 
from reviews and the “Book for All Readers” 
(1904), were chiefly compilations: The 
“American Almanac” during a series of years 
(1878-89); “A Manual of Parliamentary 
Rules” (1884) ; the “Library of Choice Liter- 
ature,” 10 volumes (1881-88); the “Library 
of Wit and Humor,” five volumes (1884) ; 
the “Library of Historic Characters and 
Famous Events,” 10 volumes (1894-1905); 
these latter, subscription books of the type 
with which our country has been flooded dur- 
ing the past quarter century, and not neces- 
sarily to its disadvantage, in spite of the con- 
tempt in which they are held by the connois- 
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seur, who disdains literature in fragments, 
though approving “bits” of nature, and of art, 
and of human society, when the whole is be- 
yond’s one’s reach. But as a member of three 
societies in Washington —the Literary, the 
Historical and the Anthropological — Dr. 
Spofford was a contributor of historical, of 
descriptive and of critical papers, which were 
always nectable for their fullness of detail, 
their vigor, and their admirably measured, if 
somewhat formal, style. No one can remem- 
ber him dull on such occasions, nor could any 
utterance of his be trite which came from a 
personality so convincing. One of his latest 
such contributions was to the Historical So- 
ciety, in his last and crippled year. And no 
member of the Literary will forget the latest 
of all, at a meeting only a few months before 
his death, when, with eloquent indignation 
and a wealth of resource, he delivered Shake- 
speare from the depreciations of Tolstoi. 

His literary taste, if conventional, was ex- 
act in its perspective. When, however, the 
matter was not of a choice of literature, but of 
books, he became the antiquarian. Not the 
future, but the past of a book interested him 
And the values of the past were equal. He 
had indeed a dominant ambition for the li- 
brary —to see it rich in “Americana.” He 
could not bear the thought that precious orig- 
inal imprints should be lacking in it, though 
found in the Lenox or the Carter Brown. It 
was no consolation to him that we had the 
text itself in some other form, even in fac- 
simile; and he was obviously anguished when 
we decided against the expenditure for some 
such imprint, because we had to decide in 
favor of some text in itself indispensable to 
research. Yet his enthusiasm would seem 
just as keen for some item of an interest 
purely particular and in no sense biblio- 
graphic, but (as his ardent blue pencil would 
proclaim against it) “long sought.” 

If, however, his sense of values seemed 
to lack proportion, it was explicable in as it 
was cultivated by the method which for near- 
ly forty years he had followed in the develop- 
ment of the collections. There are two meth- 
ods practicable: one is by systematic selection 
in accordance with a scheme of organic de- 
velopment; the other is by the immediate ac- 
quisition of any proffered items within the 
general field. The former ensures a collec- 
tion at each stage symmetrical. The latter 
does not; which is not to say that it may not 
result in such a collection, if pursued far 
enough. 

Under certain conditions it may seem the 
only method. It seemed so in the old library 
during the period when, with an unlimited 
field, it had but meager purchasing funds. 
Then the only course seemed to be to buy 
here and there, chiefly from auction catalogs, 
individual items as such. Had the other 
method — that of systematic selection — been 
followed, the collection would doubtless at 
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the time of its transfer have been more nearly 
organic, but it would have missed for years 
and perhaps permanently many an item of 
extraordinary interest, which the course pur- 
sued secured to it—throeugh Dr. Spofford’s 
prodigious industry in scanning catalogs and 
unwilling frugality with which he shaped his 
bids; this very frugality, by eluding the vigi- 
lance of competitors, often proving the finest 
craft and the salvation of the item. 

The subjective effect of this method is the 
habit of regarding any lacking item offered 
as of the most urgent importance. Its rela- 
tion to the subject matter, or to any theoretic 
scheme, is lost sight of in its relation to the 
market. It becomes an “occasion,” to be cov- 
eted and seized for its own sake. 

The enlarged duties and resources of the 
library have brought to us different and per- 
haps more scientific criteria of selection. If, 
however, in contrast to these, Dr. Spofford’s 
habitual ones seemed somewhat whimsical in 
their emphasis, I always called halt to any dis- 
respect by the reflection that it was precisely 
such that had formed great and efficient col- 
lections all over the world; and had indeed 
brought into the Library of Congress itself 
material of a value incredible in proportion to 
the outlay; by the observation also that many 
an item in such a collection, at its acquisition 
apparently trivial, and for long years dormant, 
is by some unexpected occasion awakened to 
sudden life and utility. 

The press notices concerning him have uni- 
formly dwelt upon the marvels of his mem- 
ory. In reading them one might be reading 
the record of a Magliabecchi. It was indeed, 
of all librarians, Magliabecchi whom, in this 
respect and some others, he perhaps most 
nearly resembled, except that he would not, 
I think, have been willing to claim the learn- 
ing that tradition ascribes to the famous Ital- 
ian. It was the books that he knew; not, ex- 
cept in c@tain fields, the subject matters. He 
was not, for instance, a classical scholar nor 
a thorough linguist. He had not, on the 
other hand, special knowledge of nor interest 
in any branch of science or the arts. He was 
indeed reader rather than scholar. But he 
was a notable proof of what may be accom- 
plished by the mere reader, intent, absorbed, 
with a definite purpose and an indefinite ca- 
pacity. Genius may, as claimed, be the habit 
of infinite pains; with him, in reading, it was 
the habit of absolute attention. The memory 
of the thing read followed as of course. So 
he himself explained it. 

The extent and precision of his own were 
unexampled among American librarians. 
They were impressive, brilliant. Combining 
with the wonderfully responsive agility of his 
mind, the service that they enabled him to 
render during the half century when, but for 
them, the library was a chaos, was an indis- 
pensable service which gave life to the collec 
tions and ensured their future. It is doubt- 
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less by it that the public will chiefly remember 
him. 

It was due to it, also, combined with his 
indomitable industry and his equally indom- 
itable optimism, that the collections signified 
what they did when they were moved over 
from the Capitol. For only those qualities 
could have enabled him, without complete 
catalogs, without proper bibliographic appa- 
ratus, with an inadequate staff and a but 
trivial purchasing fund (which never ex- 
ceeded $10,000 a year): only those qualities, 
I say, could have enabled him to gather into 
the collections the mass of invaluable mate- 
rial which they then represented, 

But to us, his associates, it was not his 
memory, but certain traits, which signified; 
the former was a phenomenon of curious in- 
terest, the latter were qualities personally af- 
fecting. I need only name them: his ardor, 
his devotion, his patience, his steady fortitude, 
his essential sweetness, his fundamental sim- 
plicity. The severe trial of these in his latter 
years left them undiminished. They contin- 
ued even through the closing months, when 
activity must have meant effort, and effort, 
pain. Never once within my remembrance 
did he utter an expression that rendered our 
recent tasks more difficult, although the pur- 
pose of these must have been to him in many 
respects indifferent, and although they neces- 
sarily involved some temporary neglect of 
considerations as to the development of the 
collections which he held sacred. 

To give over to another the accustomed 
reins of authority is at no time easy; to give 
them over at the moment when the institution 
is emerging from a pinched and narrow to a 
spacious ard glorious life; from the life 
which has been a struggle to the opportunities 
for which one has struggled: to give them 
over then, and with them the prestige and the 
privilege of the office; such a surrender is 
hard indeed. The man who, like Dr. Spof- 
ford, can make it without a murmur, before 
or after, is of incredible rarity. The man of 
his years who, having for two generations 
been chief executive, cannot merely sub- 
ordinate, but endear himself to his successor, 
and never waver in fidelity to the institution 
nor in enthusiasm for its interests —such a 
man has achieved a feat beside which mere 
feats of memory are of trivial moment. 

With him, however, this was not a feat, but 
nature; the ordinary expression of a nature 
absolutely loyal, consistently unselfish, endur- 
ingly childlike. It will be a sad day for any 
profession when such a nature is referred to 
as merely “quaint,” as if an anachronism. 
Particularly will it be a sad day for our pro- 
fession, with its present stress upon system and 
mechanism. The age, indeed — our calculating 
age—requires these: the masses of ma- 
terial to be dealt with, the number and va- 
riety of needs to be met, the demand that they 
be met with promptness and precision. Sys- 
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tem and mechanism are now necessary aux- 
iliaries; but they cannot be substitutes. And 
I, associated with them, under duty to pro- 
mote them, shall not cease to be grateful for 
the nine years which have given me near con- 
tact with one who signified so much and so 
deeply without regard to them. To me, in- 
deed, Ainsworth Spofford was more than an 
individual; he was an institution. And with 
him the continuity has been broken, an order 
has past, for which no “new order,” however 
efficient, can compensate. 

His 36 years in the old library were an in- 
cessant and arduous struggle of lofty aims 
against adverse conditions. One may rejoice 
that the final decade brought to these aims at 
least, if not to himself personally, just frui- 
tion; the building which he had appealed, ar- 
gued and prayed for, completed in amplitude 
and magnificence even beyond his dreams, 
provision ensured for the development of the 
collections in accordance with the theory upon 
which he had ever insisted — that the library 
was not a merely legislative library, but the 
National Library of the United States — and 
himself, if no longer in chief control, at least 
free to devote himself to the increment of 
them which had been his pride and his pas- 
sion. That last decade was, I think, to him 
a period of cheerful contentment, as it was a 

eriod of still useful and active service. And 
if its close involved any struggle, it was a 
struggle with inabilities merely physical. In 
the “Ars Moriendi” the dying man is har- 
assed by five temptations: “Unbelief, despair, 
impatience under suffering, vain-glory, ava- 
rice.” Fashion the converse of these and you 
have the spirits which, not as assailants, but 
as sustaining attendants, ensured serenity to 
Dr. Spofford’s closing days as they had buoy- 
ancy to his entire life. 


A. R. 


1825-1908 


The Epilogue 
He Toiled long, well, and with Good Cheer 
In the Service of Others 
Giving his Whole, Asking little 
Enduring patiently, Complaining 
Not at all 
With small Means 
Effecting Much 


He had no Strength that was not Useful 
No Weakness that was not Lovable 
No Aim that was not Worthy 
No Motive that was not Pure 


Ever he Bent 
His Eye upon the Task 
Urdone 
Ever he Bent 
His Soul upon the Stars 
His Heart upon 


Bravely he Met 
His Test 


Richly he Earned 
His Rest 
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MEMORY OF DR. 
FFORD 


On Yov. 12, was held in the 
Representatives’ Reading Room at the Library 
of Congress a meeting in memory of Dr. 
Ainsworth Rand Spofford, whose death last 
August deprived our calling of one of its 
oldest and most honored members. The audi- 
ence, which numbered over four hundred per- 
sons, was in itself a tribute to Dr. Spofford, 
perhaps even more impressive and notable 
than were the addresses of the speakers, It was 
a most distinguished gathering; many men 
high in official circles, army and navy officers 
who had been long resident in Washington, 
members of Congress, judges, journalists, his- 
torians, and scientists, as well as a large 
number of personal friends and members of 
the staff of the Library. The meeting was 
characterized by great simplicity and direct- 
ness, by an absence of ornament and ex- 
travagance of laudation which was particular- 
ly fitting when the rugged and straightfor- 
ward character of the man commemorated is 
recalled. 

The Librarian of Congress presided and 
opened the meeting by a most happy and 
cordial estimate of Dr. Spoftord’character and 
achievements. The substance of his address is 
included in the fuller article published in the 
Independent for Nov. 19, printed above. 
Dr. Putnam touched without evasion on the 
lack of certain desirable qualiti¢s in Dr. 
Spofford’s administrative methods and per- 
sonal equipment; but there was such a frank 
and sincere note of affection and praise, such 
a hearthy recognition of his great services 
and extraordinary attainments that not even 
the most devoted friend and admirer of the 
elder librarian could fail to feel intense satis- 
faction in the employment of discriminate 
praise as opposed to fulsome eulogy. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, of Boston, re- 
called some of the scenes of Dr. Spofford’s 
youth in New England ,and told of his life 
in Cincinnati from 1845 to 1860, where he 
was in business as a bookseller. Dr. Spof- 
ford’s founding of the Cincinnati Literary 
Club, which still exists, was described, and as 
Mr. Blackwell named man after man of its 
membership who later became distinguished, 
beginning with Salmon P. Chase, and includ- 
ing two presidents of the United States 
(Hayes and Garfield), as well as the present 
president-elect, the conclusion was forced on 
those present that a man who had gathered 
about him men of such calibre and had 
founded so notable an organization before his 
thirty- fifth year was of a stamp most unusual 
in any profession. 

To Mr, William Dawson Johnston, as presi- 
dent of the District of Columbia Library As- 
sociation, fell the congenial task of describing, 
mere particularly for the librarians present, 
the administration of the Library of Con- 
gress under Dr. Spofford’s control. Emphasis 
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was laid on the extraordinary growth of the 
library in the 36 years between 1861 and 
1897. When Dr. Spofford became as- 
sistant librarian in 1861 the library possessed 
slightly over 63,000 volumes. When he once 
more became assistant librarian in 1897 it 
had grown to over 700,000 volumes. No more 
eloquent testimony to untiring labor and un- 
wearying zeal could be given. 

Four addresses followed, describing Dr. 
Spofford’s public and literary activities in 
Washington — from his official duties. Mr. 
Theodore W. Noyes, president of the trustees 
of the Public ‘Library of the District of Co- 
lumbia, paid a high tribute to the services 
rendered to that institution as a trustee from 
its foundation. Miss Alice C, Fletcher spoke 
most delightfully of Dr. Spofford’s connection 
with the Washington Literary Society, show- 
ing the astonishing variety of his literary 
interests and the breadth of his reading by 
the mere enumeration of the titles of papers 
he read before that body. Prof. Walter 
Hough, president of the Anthropological So- 
ciety, and Justice Alexander B. Hagner, pres- 
ident of the Historical Society of the District, 
bore testimony to the impress of Dr. Spof- 
ford on those organizations, of both of 
which he was for many years an active 
member. 

It is understood that these addresses will be 
published as a memorial volume. No libra- 
rian living dare hope for a memorial showing 
such vast reading, such long service, such a 
host of friends. If we think ourselves busier 
with our routine cares than he was, if we are 
too pressed with aiding readers to read our- 
selves, if we are too absorbed with the ma- 
chinery of our work to have human interests 
and literary tastes, this memorial service, this 
life that has passed away may well give us 
pause. To leave the memory not alone of ser- 
vice, but of inspiration was his fortune. May 
it be ours! W. W. B. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF 
CONGRESS 


THE report of the Librarian of Congress 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, ap- 
pears as usual in a well-bound, carefully 
printed volume and covers 143 pages. It is 
prefaced with a graceful tribute to Dr. Spof- 
ford, whose death occurred after the expira- 
tion of the year’s record but as “an event of 
sad significance,” Mr. Putnam comments, it 
cannot be cmitted from the report. A por- 
trait of Dr. Spofford, as he appeared in his 
last years, a photograph of the library and 
several plans make up the illustrations of 
the volume 

It records accessions of 101,160 books, 
making the total collection of books in the 
library 1,535,008. The number of maps and 
charts added were 6736, the total number in 
the library being 105,118. The additions in 
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music are recorded as numbering 18,793, mak- 
ing a total of 483,411 musical works in the 
library. The total of prints are 279,567 (25,- 
745 additions). The law library ‘has a total 
of 126,816 (4697 additions). The accessions 
in documents are recorded as 43,680 (an in- 
crease of 30 per cent. over last year). Prob- 
ably the most important purchase of the year 
was the Huitfeldt-Kaas collection, the pri- 
vate library of the late Henrik Joégen Huit- 
feldt-Kaas, state archivist of Norway, who 
died in 1905 at the age of 72. At the time of 
his death he was the head of the well-known 
noble family of the name of Huitfeldt-Kaas, 
prominent in Danish and Norwegian history. 
His library, now the property of the Library 
of Congress, contains many rare and valuable 
bcoks — among these are first editions of 
Ibsen, BjSrnson and Jonas Lie, also there are 
works on the early laws of Norway included 
which are to-day found in only a few libraries 
of Europe and probably in no other library of 
the United States. The collection numbers 
about 5000 volumes and is in excellent condi- 
tion, it having been Mr. Huitfeldt-Kaas’ cus- 
tcm to superintend personally the binding of 
his books, in the appearance of which he took 
much pride. 

There have been interesting accessions 
made to the Division of manuscripts. “The 
publication of the Journals of the Continental 
Congress has continued without interruption 
on the plan originally laid down in 1903. In 
the last 12 months three volumes (x, x1, and 
xm), covering the record for 1778, were 
printed; the records for 1779, also comprising 
three volumes, were prepared for and sent to 
the printer, and the preparation of the copy 
for 1780 begun.” The number of pieces of 
manuscript repaired and mounted in the fiscal 
year was 8632 nearly all of which belonged to 
the Washington papers. The methods used 
in the Library of Congress for repairing 
manuscripts has excited much interest, and 
many visitors show special interest in the 
examination. 

In the cataloging department there were 
123,828 volumes cataloged, a decrease of over 
5000 as against the preceding vear. This is 
accounted for by the fact that much of Mr. 
Hanson’s time was claimed by his work as 
chairman of the Catalog rules committee of 
the American Library Association on the 
Anglo-American agreement on rules, and in 
the compilation, editing and printing of the 
first edition of these rules not only was his 
time but that of two assistants required. 
Mr. Hanson’s work in connection with these 
rules involved his attendance at the annual 
meeting of the British Library Association 
at Glasgow, Sept. 16-19, 1907. As these rules 
represent also the rules of the Library of 
Congress, it furnishes a guide to that section 
of its new catalog which represents authors 
and titles. The List of subject headings is 
the next work to be undertaken. During the 
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year the cataloging department shows a rec- 
ord of 145,889, reclassified, 76,273, and shelf 
listed 119,119. 

The chief of the card section, Mr. Hast- 
ings, reports that the number of subscribers 
has increased from 952 to 1128. The increase 
in the cash sale of cards during 1907-8 as 
compared with that of the previous year has 
been about 16 per cent. “Pursuant to a de- 
cision of the comptroller, dated March 31, 
1908, a deduction of 10 per cent. from the 
usual charge for cards must now be made on 
cards supplied to libraries of the United 
States departments, and the amount remain- 
ing is credited to the Library of Congress — 
seven-tenths to its appropriation for salaries 
of assistants in the card section and three- 
tenths to its allotment for printing and bind- 
ing. Several of the libraries which had ex- 
pected to pay for cards as heretofore, by 
transfer of credits for printing and binding 
on the books of the Government printing of- 
fice, found it impracticable to pay by the new 
method, and the charges against them were 
necessarily cancelled.” 

The report of the Register of Copyrights 
included as appendix 2 records gross re- 
ceipts of $85,042.03 and salary expenditures 
$74,784.29. Entries for title numbered 119,- 
742, of which 108,297 were for productions of 
citizens or residents of the United States; 
221,722 articles were deposited in compliance 
with the copyright law. “The publication of 
the Catalogue of copyright entries as re- 
quired by law has been continued substan- 
tially without change.” 

The appropriation granted the library (in- 
cluding copyright office) was $463,415.73, of 
which $74,784.29 was for the copyright office 
salaries, $107,900.33 was for increase of li- 
brary, and $7278.07 was for contingent ex- 
penses. For building and grounds $151,402.75 
was appropriated, including Sunday service. 

The report includes, as usual, the separate 
report of the superintendent of buildings and 
grounds. An appropriation of $40,000 was 
made for purposes of equipment (furniture, 
shelving, inclosures, etc.), and Mr. Green 
says “in this it is most gratifying to report 
that provision was made in the appropriation 
act approved May 22, 1908, to meet the need 
for additional shelving for books and bound 
newspapers described at length in my last 
annual report. ...In accordance with this 
act a book stack of 10 stories has been de- 
signed in detail, including most of the neces- 
sary mechanical equipment, and a contract 
has been already entered into, after an ad- 
vertised competition, for the construction of 
the complete structure excepting the heating 
and ventilation, the electric lighting and 
some minor apparatus, which will be taken up 
in due season. The design follows the prin- 
ciples laid down in my last annual report for 
an artificially lighted book stack which will 
also be similar and harmonious with the 
existing type of stack shelving already in the 
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building — constructed of steel and iron with 
whitedecks. It will be in 10 stories and provide 
space for assorting periodicals, newspapers, 
etc.” (Illustrations of this stack accompany 
the text.) Mr. Putnam at the close of his 
report considers the various libraries main- 
tained by the federal government in their 
relation to the Library of Congress. “These 
libraries, of which there are 26, are listed 
with the size of their collections. The aggre- 
gate of these 26 collections (departmental 
libraries) thus exceeds a million and a half 
pieces, and equals the number of books and 
pamphlets in the Library of Congress itself.” 
“During the past decade the Congressional 
Library,” Mr. Putnam says, “has changed in 
physique, in resources and thus in opportuni- 
ties for service.” 

“It has now space, funds and organization 
for development and handling of its collection. 
It is applying to its collection a scientific, 
elastic system of classification. It has facil- 
ities for supplying other libraries with printed 
cards, bibliographical aid, and loans and de- 
posits of any material in its collection. 

“These abilities, and the altered status 
of the Library — become now national in aim 
and scepe, though recognizing still a duty to 
the executive departments and _ scientific 
bureaus second only to its duty to Congress 
— should, it seems, not merely affect its rela- 
tion with the other governmental libraries 
within the District, but tend to modify their 
own collections and aims. Recognition of 
this appears already in the conduct of certain 
of them; witness the following passages 
from the annual report just rendered of 
Librarian Johnston, of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 

“From the beginning of my service as 
librarian, Sept. 3, 1907, the aim of the ad- 
ministration has been to make the library an 
integral part of the national library, meaning 
by the national library that group of libraries 
maintained by the National Government, of 
which the Library of Congress is the center. 

“During the year the collections have 
been restricted to the literature of education 
and the cognate subjects of psychology and 
philosophy, together with a few necessary 
works of reference. The purchases have, 
moreover, been limited as far as possible 
to works not received by the Library of Con- 
gress through copyright deposits. In con- 
formity with this policy there have been trans- 
ferred to the Library of Congress and the 
Public Library of the District of Columbia, 
under authority of the act making appropria- 
tions for the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial expenses of the the Government, ap- 
proved Feb. 25, 1903, 26,851 volumes, 15,512 
pamphlets, and 16,241 periodical numbers, a 
total of 58,604 pieces. This constitutes one 
of the largest transfers of books in the his- 
tory of American libraries, and has some sig- 
nificance, I believe, as a step in the develop- 
ment of the national library. It not only 
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places these books where they will be more 
useful, but renders it possible to make more 
available the large collection which remains. 
It will also, I hope, stimulate our use of the 
collections of the Library of Congress.’ 

“Mr. Johnston’s definition of ‘the national 
library’ as ‘that group of libraries maintained 
by the National Government of which the 
Library of Congress is the center,’ would be 
entirely acceptable to the Library of Con- 
gress. Its adoption is not, however, a neces- 
sary preliminary to the relations required by 
considerations of individual economy and effi- 
ciency. The department and bureau libraries 
have for the most part grown up with as 
little reference to the Library of Congress as 
to one ancther. Its new resources and avail- 
ability suggest: 

“(1) That they should now limit their col- 
lections to their respective special fields; that 
they should eliminate accumulated material 
outside of these fields, and that they should 
hereafter acquire and maintain no book that 
will be sufficiently available if procurable 
from the Library of Congress within a half 
day of the demand. 

“(2) That they should secure prompt and 
explicit information as to what material ex- 
ists in the Library of Congress of possible in- 
terest to the work of their bureau, and should 
in return supply to that library similar infor- 
mation as to the contents of their own collec- 
tions. 

“(3) That they should recommend to the 
Library of Congress the acquisition of mate- 
rial (ever very special in character) funda- 
mental in their work, but beyond their means. 

“(4) That, so far as practicable, they should 
utilize the administrative work of the Library 
of Congress by conforming their own sys- 
tems of classification, of cataloging and of 
notation to those adopted by it. In this way 
alone can they take full benefit of its printed 
cards, or through its printing office, give to it 
and to other institutions the benefit of their 
own. The above are the theoretic considera- 
tions. But the practical application of them 
must vary greatly. 

“Evidences of relations newly developing 
between the Library of Congress and the 
other government libraries at Washington are 
new sufficient to have suggested this refer- 
ence to the subject. Among them may be 
noted these: 

“t. Under the enabling act of Feb. 25, 1903, 
to which Mr. Johnston refers and which ap- 
plied to the departments and bureaus gener- 
ally, no less than 108,071 books and pamphlets 
have thus far been transferred from them to 
the Library of Congress (besides important 
manuscript collections from the state and 
other departments). 

“2. The majority of books issued from the 
library for use outside its walls are issued to 
the departments or bureaus or to officials con- 
nected with them. 
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“3. Practically every department or bureau 
Library now possesses a set of printed cards 
representing books in the Library of Con- 
gress (so far as cards for such books are yet 
printed) which may affect the work of that 
department or bureau. 

Four of the federal libraries [Agriculture, 
Geological Survey, Education, Army War 
College] and the Public Library of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia now send to us to be put 
into print cards compiled by them for books 
in their collections, but not in ours. This 
means that these libraries have adopted a 
form of catalog entry identical with our own. 

“4. At least one library (Bureau of Educa- 
tion) proposes immediate application of our 
system of classification to its own collections. 
Suggestions for the purchase by the Library 
of Congress of books required for the work 
of a bureau, but beyond its means, are reach- 
ing us, particularly from the Department of 
Agriculture.” 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF THE 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Jonnston’s report of the Library of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education for the year 
ended June 30, 1908, appears in pamphlet 
form and covers 14 pages. The keynote of the 
report may be said to be co-operation — co- 
operation with the Library of Congress, of 
which the library of the Bureau of Education 
is regarded by Mr. Johnston as a part. In 
this connection quotation has been made from 
Mr. Johnston’s report in the above summary 
of the report of the Library of Congress, 
and the reports of the two libraries should 
be read in relation to each other. Accessions 
during the year have numbered 2823 volumes 
by purchase, of which 106 were copyrighted 
in the United States. The accessions by 
gift are chiefly works of an educational 
nature received in answer to inquiries or in 
exchange for publications of the bureau. 
State school superintendents are asked to 
send to the bureau six copies of each of their 
reports and six copies of any state school 
laws that have been enacted during the past 
year, or of any new edition of state school 
laws, and two copies of every school docu- 
ment published are asked for from city school 
superintendents, as duplicate copies of re- 
ports are requested from various other classes 
of institutions and schools, it can readily be 
seen what an immense amount of material is 
amassed by the library. It has not yet been 
possible to systematize the exchange service, 
though the work of reorganization and sys- 
tematization of the library work has pro- 
ceeded in long strides. During the coming 
year it is hoped that the exchange collection 
will be listed and the lists sent out to such 
libraries as are making pedagogical collec- 
tions. Much work has been done in rebinding, 
6119 volumes having been prepared for bind- 
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ing and 1538 volumes having been bound. 
Mr. Johnston has been made custodian of 
the publications of the bureau. Since Jan. 1 
the library has published catalog cards for 
current educational literature not copy- 
righted in the United States. These cards 
are printed and sold by the Library of Con- 
gress. “During the coming year all catalog 
cards for works on education prepared in the 
library will be printed so that it should be- 
come possible to secure from the library an 
exact description of any pedagogical work of 
importance.” In addition to the preparation 
of a dictionary catalog of the library, the cat- 
alogers have undertaken the preparation of a 
union catalog of the more important peda- 
gogical collections in other libraries in the 
United States. Plans for various check lists 
and union lists on educational literature are 
outlined in the report. 


THE FIRST EUROPEAN SUMMER 
SCHOOL IN LIBRARY SCIENCE. 


WuHite popular education of adults in Swe- 
den is to be credited with marked develop- 
ment, one of its chief factors, the free public 
library, has not kept step with the movement, 
The method and democratic aspirations pre- 
vailing in American libraries have been much 
discussed, but they have, on the whole, had 
little influence on the Swedish conditions if 
we except a very few of the recently estab- 
lished libraries as, for instance, the library 
of the Nobel Institute, where certain modern 
features, ¢.g., the card catalog, were intro- 
duced. 

During the past summer a definite step was, 
however, takeri to give the American library 
tehets a hearing and a modern library move- 
ment may be considered officially launched in 
Sweden. The primary aspect of the problem 
is twofold: to adapt the existing institutions 
to modern standards and to establish new 
libraries in the new spirit. 

In the first category we have to consider 
college libraries, and it is with their special 
interest in view that the first summer library 
school in Sweden was in session in Stockholm 
from July 20-Ang. 1, 1908. 

The course, which was arranged by the 
Royal Council on College Education was 
limited in its scope to college library prob- 
lems and intended for teachers in the govern- 
ment colleges or equivalent private schools. 

The participants numbered 22, whereof 15 
were men and 7 women, and the course had 
as its leader and chief instructor Miss Valfrid 
Palmgren, who thus showed her appreciation 
of our American library methods as observed 
during her recent visit among us. Miss Palm- 
gren had collected considerable printed mat- 
ter, photographs, etc., recording and illustrat- 
ing the modern library movement in Europe 
and America. This material was referred 
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to throughout the course and freely exam- 

ined by the attendants. 

Four sessions were held daily, followed by 
discussions and made further fruitful by visits 
to libraries in the capital. 

One hour every day was assigned to con- 
sider the problems involved in library ad- 
ministration with: special regard to college 
libraries. The lecture covered such familiar 
details as interior arrangements of a library, 
the modern reference room, selection and or- 
dering of books, accession records, system of 
classification and notation, general care of the 
books and comfort of the readers. Rules and 
methods for the home use of books were also 
discussed, as well as the standing of librarian- 
ship as a profession, the duties and functions 
vested in the college librarian. 

Two hours daily were devoted to instruction 
and practice in cataloging. The cataloging 
rules adopted in the Royal Library were used 
as a foundation, and thorough demonstration 
of the principles was effected by their appli- 
cation on about 200 typical items. To further 
elucidate points of merit and defects, com- 
parisons with and reference to foreign sys- 
tems of cataloging were made, with particular 
emphasis on the American usage. 

The last daily session was taken up with 
lecturing on the library development in Amer- 
ica in all its modern aspects: the D. C. system, 
Cutter book notations, the relations between 
libraries and the schools, the professional 
training of the librarian in the use of the 
library given formally and informally to 
school children and general readers. 

In addition to the regular curriculum of 
the school, four discussions were arranged 
on the following subjects proposed by the 
participants of the course and suggestive of 
library conditions prevailing in Sweden: 
1. Should college professors have free access 

to the library shelves with the privilege 
of drawing books, or should the permit 
and presence of the librarian be required 
in each instance? 

2. Rules and regulations for a college library, 
particularly with regard to the use of the 
library by residents of the college town 
and vicinity. 

3. The desirability, benefit and functions of a 
national association of college librarians. 

4. Suggested amendments to the by-laws gov- 
erning college libraries maintained for 
the use of teachers and students. 

The last topic was suggested by the Royal 
commissioner of education, who also con- 
tributed to the discussion. 

The school proved an unqualified success 
and the pedagogical press and Icading news- 
papers expressed generous praise. Having 
successfully launched the library summer 
school, the authorities even now look forward 
to establishing a permanent library school 
with its logical result: a corps of scientifically 
trained librarians. 
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With the movement for popular education 
well organized in Sweden, the functions and 
central place of the free library in the educa- 
tional system are now generally conceded. 

ApaM STROHM. 


BOOKS FOR THE IMMIGRANTS 
I. SWEDISH 


Ir has occurred to me, apropos of Miss 
Campbell’s article in New York Libraries 
for July and concluded in the October num- 
ber, that accounts of recent books in foreign 
languages, particularly adaptcd to the literary 
needs of the foreign element in our larger or 
smaller cities, might be acceptable to the 
readers of Lisrary youRNAL. I have given 
the present paper a general title and num- 
bered it as the first in a series, in the expecta- 
tion that members of other nationalities may 
follow it up with similar articles on their re- 
spective literatures. 

It has been the fashion for some years 
among Swedish publishers to issue collections 
of books from their lists in special editions 
at the very low price of 1 krona (27 cents) a 
volume; already having sold out one or two 
or more editions, the publishers can afford 
to issue these cheap editions in an attractive 
typographical dress and printed on reasonably 
good paper, better, in fact, than that on which 
all too much current American fiction is 
printed. The first firm to try this experiment 
was Aktiebolaget Lius in Stockholm, which 
soon after its establishment not many years 
ago entered into agreement with a number of 
other publishers, to issue certain of their earl- 
ier imprints in special editions at the above- 
mentioned price. Among the authors whose 
beoks are published under this arrangement 
are two former residents of the United States, 
whose works deal with American life: Hen- 
ning Berger and Hilma Augered Strandberg; 
further G. af Geijerstam, Tor Hedberg, Oscar 
Levertin and others. The experiment prov- 
ing very successful, some of these other 
publishers began, themselves, to reissue a 
number of their books at 1 krona a volume, 
and now there are perhaps half a dozen “One 
crown libraries” published by as many pub- 
lishers. Indeed, one publisher, Albert Bon- 
nier, besides publishing a collection of “The 
best books,” issues special editions of selected 
writings of a number of modern writers at the 
same price. Thus it is now possible to get in 
these cheap editions several of August 
Strindberg’s most famous works, such as 
“Réda rummet,” “Utopier i verkligheten,” 
“Hemsdborna,” and others, while his 
“Svenska 6den och Afventyr,” which in the 
present edition also includes “Tschandala,” 
has been issued in three volumes by Aktiebo- 
laget Ljus. Other writers whose works are 
being published in selected volumes by the 
Bonnier firm are Per Hallstrém, Victoria 
Benedictsson (“Ernst Ahlgren”), Hjalmar 
Sdderberg, Mathilda Roos, while “De basta 
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bSckerna” contains such works as Linnaeus’ 
“Journey to Lapland,” Gustaf F. Steffen’s 
“Modern England,” “Bellman’s “Fredmans 
Epistlar,” Viktor Rydberg’s “Roman em- 
perors in marble,” extracts from Ellen Key’s 
“Lifslinjer” under the title “Tankar,” novels 
and short stories by Selma Lagerlof, G. af 
Geijerstam, Aug. Blanche, C. J. L. Almqvist, 
poems by Anna Maria Lenngren, V. von 
Heidenstam, Daniel Fallstrém, etc. 

Among the other publishers who are issuing 
works by native writers in these cheap libra- 
ries we might mention Wahlstrém & Wid- 
strand, whose collection “Kronb®dcker,” 
though not yet in its teens, contains several 
interesting books, such as K. E. Forsslund’s 
“Storgarden,” H. Molander’s “Lyckovid- 
dare,” and others. All these one-crown 
collections contain, as a matter of course, a 
number of translations from foreign writers, 
but as I most strongly am of the opinion that 
American public libraries only in very ex- 
ceptional cases should fill up their shelves 
with books translated to one foreign language 
from another, or indeed from English, I re- 
frain from mentioning even the names of the 
authors of them. 

Besides these collections of cheap editions 
of standard works, another undertaking of 
the Bonnier firm should be mentioned, name- 
ly, “Sveriges nationalliteratur, 1500-1900,” un- 
der which title will be published a selection of 
the best in Swedish literature during the last 
400 years; the collection, which was planned 
by the late Oscar Levertin, is being edited by 
Professor Henrik Schiick and Dr. Ruben 
G: son Berg. The six volumes that lie be- 
fore me cover “The prose writers of the 18th 
century,” “The 19th century's earlier novel- 
ists and story tellers,” “Swedish romantic- 
ism,” and the two modern authors Per Hall- 
strém and Erik Axel Karlfeldt, as well as 
Carl Michael Bellman. Each volume gives 
short critical exposés of the period and 
writers covered by it. 

Attention should also be*called to two 
smaller antholegies of Swedish literature. 
The one is the well-known “Oversikt av 
svenska litteraturen,” originally brought out 
many years ago by the late H. Bjursten, _ 
now edited by Dr. Richard Steffen, publishe 
by P. A. Norstedt & s6ner, It has grown from 
one to not less than five volumes, and con- 
tains much of the best and most significant of 
Swedish literature, beginning with the famous 
“FSresprak” to the first Swedish translation 
of the New Testament, and ending with the 
poetry of Gustaf Fréding and E. A. Karl- 
feldt. The other anthology is called “Svensk 
vitterhet for skola och hem” and is edited by 
two Finnish schoolmen, Elis Lagerblad and 
Frnst Lagus, to meet the special needs of the 
Swedish schools in Finland. It will be pub- 
lished in nearly twenty smaller parts at the 
price of less than 25 cents each. Aktiebolaget 
Helios in Helsingfors is publisher. 

Axset G. S. Josepxuson. 
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BUREAUS OF INFORMATION AND 
INTER-LIBRARY LOANS 


Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, Septem- 
ber, 1908, contains two papers read before 
the eighth section of the International Con- 
gress tor Historical Sciences. 

One, by F. Eichler, deals with “Central 
cataloging, the bureau of information, and 
inter-library loans in Austria.” We are in- 
formed that there is no immediate prospect of 
realizing the project of a union catalog of all 
the libraries. However, the publication of a 
new edition of the union catalog of current 
serials, first issued in 1898, is planned, and 
the hope is expressed that the more important 
older periodicals which are no longer pub- 
lished, may be included. Incidentally, this 
catalog has stimulated the exchange of du- 
plicates. As to the arrangement of the titles, 
Eichler notes that the Austrian rules are 
similar to the Prussian, and recommends ar- 
rangement by nouns. These, says he, form 
the framework which holds the memory, a 
fact lost sight of in the absolute alphabetical 
arrangement by title advocated in the Zen- 
tralblatt for July. (What this method may 
lead to is shown in the Berlin Royal Library’s 
list of current periodicals, reviewed in the 
present number of the Lisrary JouRNAL, al- 
though in that case the arrangement in classes 
makes each alphabet comparatively short.) 

The purpose of such a list quite naturally 
leads Eichler to propose the establishment of 
a bureau of information similar to that in 
Berlin, and co-operation’ with the latter. 
This, in turn, brings one to the matter of inter- 
library loans, a system which, it appears, is 
highly developed in Austria. For instance, 
during the year 1905-06 the Vienna Univer- 
stty Library loaned 30,392 volumes in Vienna 
and 6852 outside of the city. Some com- 
plaint has been made, says Eichler, “and 
the word ‘reference library’ has been heard: 
But the tendency of to-day is to make the 
scientific aids acquired by the state available 
to the fullest possibility in those circles which 
require them for scientific or professional 
purposes.” 

The other paper, by R. Fick, deals with 
inter-library loans in Germany. The bureau 
of information, says the author, really 
answers its purpose only when a book shown 
to be in a certain library can also be obtained 
by loan and at but slight cost to the. bor- 
rower. Statistics show an extraordinary in- 
crease in inter-library loans. Also, the sys- 
tem is being extended to include not only 
libraries within a given state of the confedera- 
tion, but also libraries in various states, mak- 
ing it an inter-state system. The author cites 

the case of a Munich scholar who sought 258 
volumes through the Bureau of Information. 
Ot these, 203 were located, 11 were shown to 
have been wrongly cited and therefore non- 
existent, and 44 could not be found. 
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INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE BIB- 
LIOGRAPHIE PUBLICATIONS 


Bulletin de l'Institut International de Bibli- 
ographie, 1908, fasc. 1-3, considers “Interna- 
tional Service of Exchange” on pp. 99-111. 
There is an historical note on the efforts of 
James Smithson, Joseph Henry and Alex- 
andre Vattemare, an account of the inter- 
national treaty of 1886, a summary of criti- 
cisms directed against this treaty (slowness 
in shipments; exclusion of certain states, ¢.g., 
Germany and England; lack of a central 
office and of systematic exchange; want of 
central depositories), and a list of proposed 
reforms (creation of a central office; inter- 
national exemption from postal dues; estab- 
lishment of an international library containing 
a copy of all the exchanged publications. etc). 

It contains also a “summary note” of four 
pages on the development of inter-library 
loans in France, Prussia, Austria, Italy and 
the United States, the American plan of a 
central library with branches and stations be- 
ing considered as a “special form derived 
from inter-library loans.” International 
loans of manuscripts are also touched upon 
and objections to the same considered. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY STATISTICS — 
AN ANSWER 
Editor of the Librory Journal. 


In reply to Mr. James Duff Brown’s article 
on “American library statistics —a query,” 
quoted in your October issue, let me give this 
suggestion as a part explanation. 

American libraries usually require each bor- 
rower’s re- registration once in three years. 
The return made in statistics is usually, there- 
fore, the number of borrowers in ‘ ‘good stand- 
ing.” This would, of course, give an increase 
over a yearly re-registration, if that is the 
custom in the United Kingdom. With the 
usual method of allowing a borrower to keep 
his card when not in use, it is difficult to dis- 
cover the number of “live borrowers.” 

As far as East Orange is concerned, the 
annual report for 1907 gives the estimated 
population at 28,000, the number registered 
from the opening of the library five years be- 
fore to date as 12,288, and on the first page of 
the librarian’ s report, the number of bor- 
rowers’ cards used within six months as 9488. 
Borrowers’ cards that are not in use are left 
at the library. None have been destroyed. 
Cards in this file that have not been used 
within six months are counted and the total 
deducted from the total registration. This 
gives the accurate number of borrowers’ cards 
in use — live cards. About 33 per cent. of the 
pepulation are, therefore, active borrowers. 

It is an unusually large proportion of the 
population, but our conditions are unusual. 
East Orange is a suburban residence city of 
four square miles in area, having street after 
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street of thrifty or well-to-do residences. 
There is scarcely a person to whom the book 
is not part of his life. There are six railroad 
stations within this area, for nearly all the 
business interests are in Newark, four miles 
away, and in New York, 12 miles away. 
There are only the local business interests 
necessary for such a town. It is surrounded 
by other cities, not cpen country, and what- 
ever persons are in jails or workhouses are 
looked after by the county elsewhere. 

I believe all classes use the library, from 
owners of large private libraries to the col- 
ored children. The circulation last year, not 
counting renewals, and on the four-week ba- 
sis, was 135,486. If estimated on the two- 
week basis, customary in most public libraries 
in the United States, it was 159,920. 

Another suburb of New York, Mount Ver- 
non, makes a showing nearly equal to this, 
for theirs are like conditions, namely, a tax- 
supported library of about 25,000 volumes in 
a suburban residence city of about 25,000 peo- 
ple. But even in our city the use should in- 
crease, and I believe it will when our branch 
libraries are established. 

Frances L. RATHBONE. 


PROPOSED LIBRARY LEGISLATION 
IN OHIO 


A BILL to provide for the appointment of a 
State board of library examiners and the 
examination of librarians and library em- 
ployees has been accepted with the unanimous 
vote of the Ohio Library Association as 
ready to go before the legislature of Ohio. 
The text of the bill is as follows: 

Section 1. Within thirty days after the pas- 
sage of this act the State board of library 
Commissioners shall appoint a state board of 
library examiners consisting of five members, 
one to serv@ for one year, one for two years, 
one for three years, one for four years, and 
one for five years, and the successors of each 
for the term of five years, ail of whom shall be 
librarians in good standing in their profes- 
sion, and at least two of whom shall be 
women; said appointments to be made so as 
to secure, as far as practicable, representation 
on said board to the several sections and to 
the several kinds and classes of libraries in 
the state. Said board shall organize by elect- 
ing a president and secretary, and shall for- 
mulate rules to govern the holding of ex- 
aminations and the granting of certificates. 
The board of examiners shall hold not less 
than two examinations in each year, and if 
practicable examinations shall be held simul- 
taneously in different parts of the state. 

SEcTION 2. The state board of library exam- 
iners shall issue certificates for a term of 
years, or for life, to such persons as are found 
to possess the requisite scholarship, library 
training and professional ability, and who ex- 
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hibit satisfactory evidence of good moral 
character. A certificate may be general, cov- 
ering all classes of library work, or it may be 
a special, covering one or more special 
branches. In the granting of certificates 
credit shall be given to experience in library 
work, and graduation from a library school 
of acknowledged merit, as well as, in appro- 
priate cases, to attendance at a summer li- 
brary school, the degree of such credit in all 
cases to be left to the board of examiners. 
No life certificate shall be granted unless the 
applicant furnishes satisfactory evidence of 
having had at least five years of successful ex- 
perience in general library work. Any libra- 
rian or assistant who has been employed in 
ene of the public libraries of this state contin- 
uously for five years next preceding the pas- 
sage of this act, and whose work has been 
efficient and successful may continue in such 
position without being subject to the pro- 
visions of this act. All certificates shall show 
the subjects examined upon and the grades 
received in cach. The secretary of the board 
shall keep a record of the proceedings of all 
meetings, including duplicate copies of cer- 
tificates granted, and shall submit a copy of 
the proceedings, together with a list of all 
certificates granted during the year, to the 
board of library commissioners to be pub- 
lished in its annual report. All certificates 
issued by the state board of library examiners 
shall be signed by the president and counter- 
signed by the secretary of the board, and such 
certificates shall supersede the necessity of 
any and all other examinations of the per- 
sons holding them by any board of examiners, 
and shall be valid in any public library of the 
state unless revoked by the board for good 
cause. 

Section 3. The librarian and the president, 
or some other person selected by the manag- 
ing board of each public library in the state 
supported wholly cr in part by money de- 
rived from taxation, shall constitute an ex- 
amining board for the examination and cer- 
tification of apprentices in such library, and 
may issue probationary certificates good for 
not to exceed one year to such persons as are 
found to possess the requisite attainments ac- 
cording to the standard and rules prescribed 
by the board of state library examiners for 
apprentices, but such certificates shall not be 
renewed more than once. The certificates 
provided for in this section shall be signed by 
the examiners and shall supersede the neces- 
sity of any and all other examinations of the 
persons holding them, by any board of exam- 
iners, but they shall only be valid in the li- 
brary where issued. 

Section 4. After the expiration of one year 
from the organization of said state board of 
library examiners, any person employed in 
any public library supported wholly or in part 
by money derived from taxation, must have 
a certification of qualifications issued in ac- 
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cordance with the provisions of this act, ex- 
cept those exempted from its requirements 
under Section two, which certificate shall be 
presented to the proper authority before pay- 
ment is made for such service. 

Section 5. Each applicant for a certificate 
from the state board of library examiners 
shall pay a fee of one dollar. The secretary 
of the board shall pay into the state treasury 
all fees received and file with the state auditor 
a written statement of the amount. 

Section 6. Members of the state board of 
examiners shall serve without compensation, 
but shall be entitled to receive all expenses 
necessarily incurred in the performance of 
their duties. The secretary of said board shall 
receive such compensation as the board shall 
allow, in addition to the necessary expenses. 
The compensation and expenses provided for 
in this section shall not exceed the amount 
collected in fees. All books, blanks and sta- 
tionery required by the board shall be fur- 
nished by the Secretary of State. 

Section 7. This act shall take effect and be 
in force from and after its passage. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


Tue American Library Institute met at the 
Park Avenue Hotel, New York, on Thurs- 
day, Dec. 10, at 3 o'clock. There were pres- 
ent 28 out of the 62 members of the Institute 
and the secretary and three members of 
Council of the A. L, A. as ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Institute. The elected members 
present were: Edwin H. Anderson, New 
York City; Dr. John S. Billings, New York 
City; Arthur E. Bostwick, New York City; 
R. R. Bowker, New York City; Dr. James 
H, Canfield, New York City; Henry J. Carr, 
Scranton, Pa.: William P. Cutter, Northamp- 
ton, Mass.; John Cotton Dana, Newark, N. 
J.: Dr. Melvil Dewey. Lake Placid, N. Y.; 
William R. Eastman, Albany, N. Y.; Charles 
H. Gould, Montreal, Canada; Miss Caroline 
M. Hewins, Hartford, Conn.; Dr. Frank P. 
Hill, Brooklyn; Miss Theresa Hitchler, 
Brooklyn; George Iles, New York City; Dr. 
Theodore W. Koch, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Harry L. Koopman, Providence, R. I.; Miss 
Alice B. Kroeger, Philadelphia; Thomas L. 
Montgomery, Harrisburg, Pa.; William T. 
Peoples, New York City; Dr. Ernest C. Rich- 
ardson, Princeton, N. J.: Miss Mary E. 
Robbins, Boston; Charles C. Soule, Boston; 
Dr. Bernard C. Steiner, Baltimore; John 
Thomson, Philadelphia; Dr. Horace G. Wad- 
lin, Boston; Hiller C. Wellman, Springfield, 
Mass.; Miss Beatrice Winser, Newark, N. J. 
Secretary Wyer, G. S. Godard, W. C. Kim- 
ball and W. F. Yust, of A. L. A. Council, 
were present ¢x-officio. 

As President Gould, Messrs. Bowker, 
Montgomery and Wellman are also members 
of Council, the A. L. A. Council was repre- 
sented by eight members. 
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President Dewey occupied the chair, calling 
upon Mr. Dana and Dr. Canfield to preside 
as he took the floor from time to time. The 
opening session of Thursday afternoon and 
the final session, Friday morning at 10 
o'clock, were occupied exclusively with the 
question as to the reiatjons of the American 
Library Institute with the American Library 
Association, and chiefly with an end to meet 
a decision as to whether the Institute should 
merge its existence with the Council in case 
the proposed constitution as finally adopted 
should provide satisfactorily for a Council 
which should be really a deliberative body. 
The discussion was general, and after sev- 
eral motions, the report of a special com- 
mittee appointed at the first session on the 
subject and several shows of hands, a general 
agreement seemed to be reached that it would 
be desirable to have only one deliberative 
body; that this should be composed partly of 
permanent members (or be to some extent 
self-perpetuating) and partly of members 
elected from the association from time to 
time. The new executive board was finally 
instructed by vote of those present, which 
was practically unanimous, to confer with the 
A. L. A. authorities on the revision of the 
constitution with the understanding that if 
such a council should be provided for with 
functions similar to those of the Institute, the 
Institute would be prepared to consider merg- 
ing its existence with such a body. Under the 
by-laws of the Institute this vote must have 
the sanction by correspondence of three- 
fourths of the membership to become binding. 

There was also some discussion as to other 
features of the A. L. A. constitution, Mr. 
Dana presenting for consideration an alter- 
native draft of a constitution, Dr. Canfield a 
proposal to re-incorporate the A. L. A. under 
a national charter, and Dr. Steiner a brief 
in favor of the A. L. A. constitution as pro- 
visionally adopted at the Minnetonka confer- 
ence. It was recommended by vote of those 
present that all business relations of the asso- 
ciation should be concentrated in a single 
board, though with some dissent from this 
action partly on the ground that the Institute 
or its members as such should not take action 
as to A. L. A. constitutional provisions other- 
wise than those affecting the Institute itself. 

Twenty4ttwo members dined together 
Thursday at the Park Avenue Hotel, and the 
second session was held after the close of 
the dinner with special reference to the sec- 
ond topic of the session —the relation of the 
library to the schools. Dr. Canfield opened 
the meeting with an address in which he em- 
phasized the fact that the libraries lack funds 
with which to prosecute the work, and laid 
stress upon the lack of interest on the part 
of the teachers in bringing about the desired 
results. Miss Winser then read an interest- 
ing paper upon the work accomplished in 
Newark, where special facilities had been of- 
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fered not only to inform the teachers in the 
use of books, but to impress them with the 
advisability of including such instruction in 
the curriculum of normal and high schools 
in a systematic way. It seemed to be the 
thought of every one present that the normal 
and high schools furni§$hed the best field for 
initiating the work, and Mr. Eastman sug- 
gested that the teachers’ institutes should 
also be included, as the normal schools in the 
state of New York do not furnish enough 
teachers for New York City alone. The dis- 
cussion upon Miss Gilson’s plan for a course 
of instruction in the use of the library which 
is to be printed under the auspices of the 
Newark Library led to the conclusion that it 
should be distributed to the normal schools 
through the various state commissions, and 
that this should form the basis of a joint dis- 
cussion of a plan for the inclusion of this 
subject in the curriculum of each normal and 
high school as a required subject. 

The usual argument against the inclusion of 
such instruction in the curriculum is that 
there is no time for such a course, but it has 
been proven at Binghamton that such a course 
saves time. A schedule of the library instruc- 
tion given in 32 of the leading normal schools 
was presented by Mr. Dana. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
LIBRARIES 


Tue National Asscciation of State Libra- 


. ries has just issued the Proceedings and ad- 


dresses of its 11th convention at Lake Minne- 
tonka, Minn., June 25-26, 1908. The pamphlet 
(52 p. O.) gives a consecutive record of the 
convention, including addresses and reports 
of committees. Under Addenda are given 
the Constitution of by-laws at the eighth an- 
nual meeting, Portland, Oregon, 1905; a list 
of libraries represented at meeting of 1908, 
with names of representatives so far as regis- 
tered, and a list of libraries supported by the 
state. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
AT STATE LIBRARY MEETINGS 


Tue American Library Association was 
represented this year by its vice-presidents at 
eight western library meetings. Mr. A. E. 
Bostwick during the year of his presidency 
visited the annual meetings of the state li- 
brary associations of six Mississippi Valley 
states (see Minnetonka Proceedings, p. 410- 
411), thus establishing a precedent for official 
A. L. A. representation at annual state con- 
ventions. Mrs. Elmendorf completed the fol- 
lowing itinerary, speaking formally 11 times 
and taking informal part in seven additional 
meetings or receptions : 

Illinois Library Association, Galesburg, Oct. 

12-13. 


of 
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Illinois State Library School, Urbana, Oct. 14. 
Missouri Library Association, Moberly, Oct. 


15. 
Nebraska Library Association, Hastings, Oct. 


20. 
Iowa Library Association, Cedar Rapids, Oct. 


2I- 22. 

Wisconsin Library School, Madison, Oct. 27- 
28. 

Ohio Library Association, Cincinnati, Nov. 


4-5. . 

Mr. N. D. C. Hodges attended the meeting 
of the Indiana Library Association at Rich- 
mond on Oct 23d and 24th. 

The two delegates report everywhere the 
utmost courtesy and agree that the visits were 
fraught with pleasure, encouragement and 
profit to the visitors, while the warm expres- 
sicens of appreciation that have reached the 
secretary, both formally as resolutions and in- 
formally through personal letters, seem to 
testify abundantly to similar reciprocal senti- 
ments on the part of the associations visited. 

“The things that matter: an attempt at a 
study in values,” was the title of Mrs. El- 
mendorf’s formal address, delivered at each 
of the five state meetings. Her talks at the 
two library schools discussed book selection 
and the use of poetry with children. Mr. 
Hodges’ address at Indiana was on “Library 
work as I have seen it.” 

At each meeting visited the A. L. A. dele- 
gates attempted both formally and informally 
to awaken and deepen a sense of kinship and 
Icyalty to the larger body and to emphasize 
the fact that it is keenly interested in all ef- 
forts, local as well as national, to advance and 
develop library work. The recent active 
work of the A. L. A. Publishing Board and its 
rapidly growing list of titles and their special 
usefulness in small moderate sized libraries 
were given special attention. This annual 
represertation should constitute an important 
factor in strengthening library interests and 
encourage the spirit of co-operation between 
the state and national associations. 


Hmerican Library Association — 


PUBLISHING BOARD 
The following publications are announced 
by the Publishing Board: 


Kroecer. Guide te reference books. New 
edition, revised and enlarged. $1.50 net. 


This manual is designed to help library as- 
sistants, library school students, college and 
normal students, teachers, and users of libra- 
ries in general, in gaining a knowledge of ref- 
ence books quickly. It will also serve as a 
guide to the selection of reference books for 
a library. 

The index shows where to find in the va- 
rious books of reference many topics of gen- 
eral interest to which there is ordinarily no 
clue. This will be of practical ‘service to 
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newspaper men and college students who 

must get information quickly, as well as to 

librarians. 

Krorcer. Aids in book selection. (Library 
handbook, no. 4.) Paper, 15 cents. 

This handbook contains suggestions of spe- 
cial value to small libraries. Mention is made 
of the most practical aids and those most 
easily obtainable. 

Kipat. List ef Norwegian and Danish 
books. (Foreign book list, no. 4.) Paper, 
25 cents. 

A list of about 300 books recommended for 
public libraries. 

ForEIGN POOK LIST, no. 1. German books. 50 
cents. 

——no. 2. Hungarian books. 15 cents. 

——no. 3. French books. 25 cents. 

MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD AND COUNCIL 
The minutes of the Executive board and 

Council for the Minnetonka conference, June 

22-27, 1908, have been issued in pamphlet 

form. 


State ‘Library ‘Associations 


CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


At its fall meeting, held Oct. 29, 1908, the 
Connecticut Library Association was enter- 
tained by the Gilbert School Library of 
Winsted. Mr. C. L. Wooding, president of 
the association, called the meeting to order 
and introduced Mr. Walter D. Hood, prin- 
cipal of the Gilbert School, who gave the 
members of the associaticn a hearty welcome 
to the school. 

The secretary's and treasurer’s reports were 
read and accepted. The Committee on print- 
ing the index to the Connecticut Magazine 
reported little progress. Mr. Stetson, chair- 
man of the Committee on instruction in book- 
binding, reported that the Connecticut Public 
Library Committee were unable to do any- 
thing about arranging such a course because 
their funds were too low. He said that it 
was still possible to arrange for lectures on 
this subject and for instruction in the actual 
work of binding. If enough libraries were 
interested, a person who knew how to mend 
and bind books might be secured to come to a 
central library and librarians from the vicin- 
ity could go to this library for instruction. 
The committee was continued, and asked to 
report at the next meeting. 

The death of Miss Emma C. Hammond, 
librarian of the Danielson Public Library and 
a former member of the association, was 
noted, and she was spoken of as one of the 
warmest friends of the association in the 
state. At the time of her funeral the officers 
had sent flowers to her friends in the name 
of the association and a letter of thanks from 
them was read. Mr. Keogh and Miss Sperry 
were appointed a committee on resolutions. 
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Mr. H. H. Ballard, librarian of the Berk- 
shire Atheneum, Pittsfield, and president of 
the Massachusetts Library Club, was then in- 
troduced to speak on “Public documents for 
the small library.” 

In regard to public documents Mr. Ballard 
said that a request to the Superintendent of 
Documents at Washington would bring a 
pamphlet on documents setting forth their 
benefits, how to obtain them, telling also of 
indexes to them, printed catalog cards, ana- 
lyzing their contents, etc. He mentioned the 
“Eclectic Library Catalog,” published by the 
H. W. Wilson Co., of Minneapolis, which in 
addition to indexing 20 mazagines, gives no- 
tices of government documents likely to be 
useful to a small library. He advised having 
only such documents as contain material like- 
ly to be used in one’s own community and to 
know what is in them, then we shall be able 
to make them useful to others. 

Mr. W. N. C. Carlton, librarian of the 
Trinity College Library, Hartford, followed 
with a valuable paper on the “Arrangement 
and use of documents in a depository li- 
brary.” He said in part that a depository 
library receives a copy of every document 
published by Congress and practically all pub- 
lished by the different departments. 

The arrangement advised for all libraries, 
whether depository or not, is the chronolog- 
ical. The Congressional or sheep-bound set 
shculd be shelved in the order of the con- 
gresses and in the regular sequence of the 
groups into which the documents of each con- 
gress are divided: Senate documents, Senate 
reports, etc. Arranged in this way they will 
stand in the order in which they are listed in 
the “Tables of and annotated index to the 
ccngressional series of the United States pub- 
lic documents” issued in 1902. Beginning 
with the 15th Congress the volumes are num- 
bered consecutively, and these serial numbers 
used in this index should be put on the backs 
of the volumes. 

Departmental issues, contrary to the general 
practice, Mr. Carlton advises not to classify 
and embody in the general collection, but to 
keep separate and to arrange departmentally. 

The advantages of the arrangement advo- 
cated are these. Many indexes to the con- 
gressional sets have been published. A num- 
ber of the departments and bureaus have is- 
sued lists of their publications and others are 
sure to appear. A library should secure all 
these and carefully check all the volumes it 
has. There is then no need of accessioning 
or shelf-listing the documents. These same 
lists usually contain an author and subject 
index to the publication listed. Consequently 
it is not necessary to catalog them. These 
indexes use the serial number in their refer- 
ences to author, subject and administrative 
department, hence the importance of arrang- 
ing documents so that these indexes may be 
used. 
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Another important point in making docu- 
ments useful is that scme one in the library 
shall be familiar with their contents and in- 
dividual peculiarities of arrangement. 

In the discussion which followed it was 
mentioned that the following pamphlets are 
useful to small libraries: Bulletin number 21, 
issued by the New York State Library School, 
by J. I. Wyer, on United States government 
documents ; Suggestive list of documents for 
small library, issued by the Philadelphia Free 
Library. 

A “book symposium” was the next number 
on the program 

The afternoon session was opened with 
an address by Miss Clara W. Hunt, superin- 
tendent of the children’s department of the 
Brooklyn Public Library. Her subject was 
the “Reading of girls in their teens,” or “The 
mediocre habit of reading among girls.” 

She began by outlining the stories of three 
books for girls which are well liked by them 
and typical of mary others, which she con- 
sidered mediocre. They were Jamison’s “Lady 
Jane,” Ray's “Nathalie’s chum,” and Meade’s 
“World of girls.” These she considers have 
good points, but the plot and character draw- 
ing are improbable, or the atmosphere feverish 
and unhealth ful. 

In choosing books she suggested that those 
should be ruled out that preach snobbishness, 
that talk about morey too much, that discuss 
beaus and flirtations and beauty, and those in 
which the heroine is sorry for herself or the 
parents less wise than the children. The good 
old novels rather than modern fiction should 
be given to girls. The library has to huy some 
of the mediocre books, but these should be 
used as stepping stones. 

Miss Hunt was followed by Mr. Marcus 
White, principal of the New Britain Normal 
School, who spoke on “An old reading book.” 
He said that the children’s room is now the 
most important part of the library. It might 
well have over its door “Killed by kindness.” 
Much that is being done for children is not 
producing the results we had hoped for. Do 
children become familiar with the reading 
matter we give them and does it become a 
part of them and is it worth while? Children 
read with too great rapidity. Things which 
are to make an impression on us we must 
live with and they should be of real worth. 

‘ To-day the children do not live with good 
literature, and too much of their thinking is 
done for them. 


The following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, That in the death of Miss Ella E. Wiard 
the Connecticut Library Association has lost a faith- 
ful and enthusiastic member, and Resolved, That ex- 
pressions of sympathy be sent to the Yalesville 
Association, for the advancement of which Miss 
Wiard was a tireless and unselfish worker. 

_ Resolved, That the Connecticut Library Associa- 
tion Caste regrets the loss it has sustained in the 
death of Miss Emma Clifford Hammond, whose 
enthusiasm and interest in library work for more 
than a quarter of a century have been of incalculable 
benefit to the community in which she dwelt, and 
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a source of —— eae to her friends and associates 
in library werk, 

Resolved, That the Connecticut Library Association 
express its thanks to the trustees of the Gilbert 
School for their cordial welcome and generous 
entertainment and its gratitude and appreciation to 
the speakers of the > oo both from outside and 
within the state. 

Grace A. Secretary. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION 


The regular monthly meeting of the asso- 
ciation was held Nov. 18, 1908, in the chil- 
dren’s room at the Public Library, with an 
attendance of about 75. President W. D. 
Johnston called the meeting to order. The 
secretary read the minutes of the October 
meeting and announced the election by the 
executive committee of the three members. 

On motion of Mr. Bishop it was voted that 
the president appoint a committee of three to 
present at the December meeting nominations 
for officers for the coming year. 

The president stated that the Librarian of 
Congress had made an informal proposition 
to him for the publication by the association 
of a volume containing the proceedings and 
addresses at the recent memorial meeting in 
honor of Dr. Spofford. On motion of Mr. 
F. H. Parsons it was voted that the president 
be instructed to confer further with Mr. Put- 
nam on the subject. 

Mr. Peter Frank, foreman of the govern- 
ment bindery, then presented the first paper 
on the program, his subject being “Book- 
binding for government libraries.” He ex- 
pressed the opinion that a desirable reform 
in binding would be the adoption, by agree- 
ment between libraries and publishers, of three 
standard sizes only for books. These should 
be: 12mo (544 x7 in.), octavo (6x49 in.) and 
quarto (9x12 in). The first size might be 
used for books of history, fiction, etc.; the 
octavo size for periodicals and_ scientific 
books; and the quarto size for reference 
books. The advantages for libraries would 
be: the better appearance of books on the 
shelves and greater facility in their arrange- 
ment and handling. 

Mr. Frank asserted that the machine-sewed 
book is equal if not superior to the hand- 
sewed book. provided proper machines are 
used. Books machine-sewed on tape, the 
thread being passed through the tape, are 
stronger and open more freely than hand- 
sewed books. Machine-sewed books will give 
50 per cent more service in libraries than 
those sewed by hand. Librarians were urged 
by the speaker to make an effort to induce 
publishers to forward periodicals in stitched 
form, with the covers stitched on with the 
text, as the removal of the glue from maga- 
zines, in preparation for resewing, both weak- 
ens the backs of the signatures and increases 
the cost of binding. In discussing materials 
Mr. Frank recommends buckram as more ser- 
viceable than the majority of acid-dyed 
leathers used at the present day. For half- 
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bound work Russia is the best of the cheaper 
leathers. Roan and the cheaper grades of 
morocco should be eliminated entirely. The 
finishing and embellishing of most books, for 
other than private libraries, should be very 
plain, both for the saving in cost and because 
the tooling with hot irons weakens the leather, 
Soiled leather bindings may be cleaned with 
a mixture of three parts of warm water and 
one of vinegar, care being taken not to soak 
the leather. After the books are dry a little 
tallow thoroughly rubbed into the leather will 
help to keep it soft. Varnish should not be 
used, as it dries and cracks the leather. 

At the conclusion of the paper Mr. Frank 
replied to several questions. He said that in 
many libraries a sewing machine, costing from 
$800 to $1000, would soon pay for itself by 
effecting a reduction in the cost of binding. 
Pigskin he considered a very durable leather, 
but expensive, and somewhat refractory, as 
is to be expected, considering its source, 

Mr. Miltenberger N. Smull, superintendent 
of binding in the Public Library, followed, 
with a paper descriptive of the methods and 
materials used in binding at that library. 
After unsatisfactory experiences with local 
binders the library has installed its own bind- 
ery, employing a foreman and three assistants. 
The speaker described in detail the various 
experiments, successful and unsuccessful, 
which have been tried during the past four 
years. At present the library is binding its 
fiction in cowhide, with cloth sides, sewing 
the books on tapes instead of twine bands. 
Books not often called for are bound in full 
buckram, cloth, art canvas, or art vellum, 
instead of leather, since leather when not han- 
died dries and cracks. Morocco is kept for 
especially fine books, such as expensive art 
books, encyclopedias, etc. Newspapers are 
bound with duck backs and corners and paper 
sides. Buckram covers are stained a dark 
shade, that the lettering may show well. Only 
the heaviest books are sewed on twine bands, 
Those books which are sewed on tapes are 
usually whipstitched or overcast to render 
them stronger. The library employs only 
the best of materials, and prefers rebinding 
books to repairing them. To prevent the 
“dry rot” of leather covers, vaseline, well 
rubbed in, has proved to be very effective. 
Missing title-pages and pages of text are sup- 

plied in typewriting, and even single drawings 
are sometimes copied and inserted. 

In caring for pamphlets the library has dis- 
carded the use of pamphlet boxes and binders, 
finding it more satisfactory, where pamphlets 
have substantial covers, to reinforce them by 
the use of “super” and lining-paper. Cloth 
backs and muslin hinges are sometimes added. 
Other pamphlets are sewed into rope covers, 
and their own covers, where possible, are 
pasted on the outside. The same treatment 
is given to magazines which circulate. 


Wirarp O. Water, Secretary. 
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KANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The eighth annual meeting of the Kansas 
Library Association was held in Kansas City, 
Kansas, Oct. 15, 16, 17, 1908. 

The sessions were held in the library build- 
ing, with the exception of the Friday evening 
exercises, which were held in the auditorium 
of the Kansas City, Kansas, High School. 

The librarians were especially fortunate in 
having for headquarters the new Grand Ho- 
tel, located within a block of the library 
building. 

An informal reception was held Thursday 
evening, Oct. 15th, at which the librarians 
and friends were welcomed by the board and 
the librarian, Mrs, Greenman. 

The first regular session opened Friday 
morning, Oct. 16th, with the president’s ad- 
dress by Miss Clara Francis, of the State 
Historical Library, Topeka. 

Miss Francis said, in part: “That I may 
merit your approval by being brief I intend 
to give but a resumé of our efforts for the 
past year and remark upon the work we have 
so generously cut out for our successors. 
The struggle we have made toward the per- 
manent establishment of the office of library 
organizer has not been as effectual as we had 
hoped, however the work of the past year has 
justified your action in appointing such an 
officer and has given us something upon 
which to base our claims to a respectful hear- 
ing and consideration at the hands of the next 
legislature. Kansas is having a library awak- 
ening just now. In the platform of the Re- 
publican party is incorporated a plank pledg- 
ing the party to the establishment of a legis- 
lative reference library, and because of this 
interest in library affairs and of the therefore 
necessity for greater efficiency in library work, 
it would seem that our best effort must be 
made now, and that we ask the next legisla- 
ture not only for an organizer, but for a li- 
brary commission wherein may be brought 
together and centralized the library activities 
of the state. It should be a matter of state 
pride with every one of us to do all we can 
to better library conditions in the state. So 
I am assured that if we make a united effort 
to better our condition and each does his or 
her part we shall succeed.” Miss Francis 
urged the members of the K. L. A. to procure 
the year book of the League of Library Com- 
missions, which would prove invaluable in the 
céming campaign. 

The secretary, Mrs. Nellie G. Beatty, libra- 
rian of the Lawrence Public Library, then 
read her report of the 1907 meeting, which 
was accepted and ordered filed. 

Mrs. Delia E. Brown, librarian of the Sa- 
lina Public Library, followed with her report 
as treasurer. The report showed a balance 
of $17.20 in the general fund and of $51 in 
the organizer fund. 

Miss Marian Glenn, librarian of the Public 
Library of Junction City, gave a report of the 
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A. L. A., which held its 1908 meeting at Lake 
Minnetonka, Minnesota. 

The question box conducted by Miss Buck, 
chief of the library science department of the 
State Normal at Emporia, was of more than 
ordinary interest, as the questions discussed 
were mainly the every-day problems which 
over and over again confront and puzzle the 
public librarian. 

The roll call of librarians, who gave two- 
minute reports of their libraries, showed grat- 
ifying progress in every instance, while four 
librarians, Abilene, Arkansas City, Baker Uni- 
versity and Junction City, reported new build- 
ings. The annual roll call keeps us in touch 
with the work of the other. 

The afternoon session opened with an ad- 
dress on The work of a library commission, 
by Mr. Henry E. Legler, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Library Commission. 

Mr. Legler, in a short talk, outlined the 
werk of his own ccn-mission, which all li- 
brary workers admit leads the library com- 
mission movement in this country, both in 
point of age, the perfection of its organiza- 
tion and the excellence of the work accom- 
plished. Mr. Legler said the term library 
commission is illusive, but it is conceded that 
it stands for library extension. The Wis- 
consin Commission is divided into three di- 
visions, i.¢., the travelling libraries depart- 
ment, the department of field work, and a 
legislative reference department. The first 
two are closely allied, and the interest of the 
K. L. A. was centered in Mr. Legler’s de- 
scription of their methods of work. The 
library movement, he said, seems hard of 
growth —and yet it is only something over 
thirty years old. Thirty years ago there were 
only 300 public libraries in the United States, 
now there are over eight thousand. A large 
number of these are small and poorly sup- 
ported, and are struggling blindly with the 
many difficult library problems. Here is work 
for the field organizer, sent out by the Li- 
brary Commission “not as an official inspec- 
tor, not even as an officious inspector,” but as 

a friend and helper. 

It is considered a mistake to force the 
starting of a library, but a field organizer 
may be sent out to stimulate interest. As 
local conditions vary so greatly, much de- 
pends on the tact and discrimination of the 
field organizer. A library once organized 
may be greatly helped by the travelling libra- 
ries which send out small libraries, notably 
the later fiction. This loan system of the 
travelling libraries supplies the demand for 
fiction at a small cost, leaving the usually 
limited funds for the purchase of miscella- 
neous and reference books. 

The Wisconsin Library Commission also 
enlarges its scope of usefulness by issuing 
from time to time pamphlets on various 
phases of library work. “First steps in es- 
tablishing a library,” “Campaigning for a 
public library,” “Suggested lists of books,” 
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“Magazines for small libraries,” “Methods of 
caring for public documents” are all sugges- 
tive and helpful. 

The study outlines for club work are also 
of practical benefit. A short course library 
school is a boon to many and gives the com- 
mission its strongest hold on library develop- 
ment. The building committee which accu- 
mulates plans of library buildings, modifying 
and changing them to suit funds and needs, 
is of inestimable service. Exhibits of various 
kinds are sent to libraries desiring them as a 
collection of best children’s books, or French 
prints of celebrated paintings. A magazine 
clearing house is also maintained in connec- 
tion with the commission. 

The salary of a librarian is almost uni- 
versally lower than that paid for other work 
in the same class. Not the least of the ben- 
efits arising from a library commission is the 
raising the standard of salaries paid. This 
the Wisconsin Library Commission has ac- 
complished for her librarians. In closing, 
Mr. Legler said there were other commis- 
sions working along the line of the Wiscon- 
sin Commission, but he had outlined the Wis- 
consin Commission’s work because of his 
familiarity with its details, and hoped the 
points given might be of sufficient interest 
to help further the plans of the Kansas Li- 
brary Association towards securing a Kansas 
Library Commission and a state library or- 
ganizer. 

Mr. Asa Don Dickinson, librarian of the 
Public Library, Leavenworth, and library or- 
ganizer of the Kansas Library Association, 
then gave his report. Mr. Dickinson had 
prepared a map to help prove his assertion 
that Kansas libraries are in greater need of 
state help than those of any other state in 
the Union. As Mr. Dickinson was unable to 
leave his own library to visit others, in his 
official capacity as library organizer, his re- 
port was more what might have been done 
than what had been done. He had, however, 
answered by letter as best he could the host 
of appeals made to him. These appeals, Mr. 
Dickinson said, “showed more than anything 
else that we need a properly trained state offi- 
cer who will give his whole time and energy 
to the task of answering these inquiries in 
person, and that we must persuade the Kansas 
legislature to give us at its next session a 
state library organizer, one capable of effi- 
ciently performing the tasks awaiting his 
hand.” 

Animated discussion followed. 

Miss Carrie B. Sheldon, librarian of the 
Public Library, Ottawa, then gave a paper on 
The library and women’s clubs, and said that 
“the organization of women’s clubs should be 
recognized as one of the most notable move- 
ments of the past century, for the club women 
have achieved great things and have done 
much toward the gradual uplift of humanity. 
They are a factor in social, philanthropic and 
educational work. Public libraries are rap- 
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idly springing up all over the country, and if 
one were to investigate the origin of these 
libraries in the smaller towns he would find 
that the question was first agitated by the club 
women. Not content with starting and assist- 
ing libraries in their own towns, the club 
women have sought by means of the travelling 
library to bring cheer and brightness into the 
lives of those who live on lonely farms and in 
isolated communities. There seems to be 
very little that the club has failed to do for 
the library, yet there are a few things which 
if the club women would do would perhaps 
make life a little smoother for the librarian. 
A knowledge of the libraries resources, as to 
the general reference books, periodical in- 
dexes, card catalog and the arrangement of 
the books on the shelves, if possessed by the 
club member, would mean that preparation 
for a paper would be less of a task for both 
the writer and the librarian. The clubs can 
render the library practical assistance in con- 
tributing valuable sets*of books. The library 
should always gladly and willingly place all 
its resources at the disposal of the club 
woman, and in the buying of books the needs 
of the club should come only second to those 
of the public school. 

At the Friday evening session Dr, John 
Addison Seibert, of Kansas City, gave an ad- 
dress entitled “What does the great sphinx 
say?” 

Dr. Bumgardner’s paper on “Fiction in the 
public library” followed. 

The music for the evening was furnished 
by Miss Bessie Cummins and Mrs. Maude 
Russell-Wallier, both of Kansas City, Kansas. 

It was our good fortune to have with us 
this year Miss Syrena McKee, formerly libra- 
rian of the Leavenworth Public Library, now 
cataloger of the American Library, Manila. 
Miss McKee was always a help and inspira- 
tion at our library meetings and has been 
sorely missed since leaving the work in 
Kansas, so it was with more than ordinary 
pleasure that we listened to her paper on 
library work, its opportunities and develop- 
ment in the Philippines, which opened the 
Saturday morning session. 

Miss Mary E. Barlow, librarian of the 
Public Library, Fort Scott, followed with a 
paper on The public library and the schools. 
She believes the first requisite in popular- 
izing the library with teachers and scholars 
is agreeableness, and urges librarians to show 
the interest they feel in the children’s reading 
by talking with them about the subject under 
discussion, thereby clarifying their too often 
muddled little brains and creating an interest 
in their work. She believes in keeping the 
shelves open and easy of access, and of 
plenty of small encycloedias which are within 
the comprehension of the children. She also 
believes in adapted classics, the original they 
can read when they are older and their taste 
formed. She advises separate shelves and 
tables where may be kept on reserve the mis- 
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cellaneous books used as reference and sup- 
plementary reading. Discussion followed, in 
which Mr. Pearson, superintendent of the 
Kansas City schools, joined. 

Miss Romig, chairman of the Committee on 
nominations, then reported nominations as 
follows: president, Miss Clara Francis, To- 
peka; Ist vice-president, Mrs. Sara Judd 
Greenman, Kansas City; 2d vice-president, 
Mrs. Olive M. Wood, Baldwin; 3d vice- 
president, Miss Mary E. Barlow, Fort Scott; 
member-at-large, J. L. King, Topeka; secre- 
tary, Miss Marian Glenn, Junction City; 
treasurer, Miss Mary Cornelia Lee, Man- 
hattan. The report was accepted and adopted. 

On motion, Mr. Asa Don Dickinson was 
unanimously elected to succeed himself as 
library organizer of the K. L. A. On motion 
of Mr. Dickinson, it was decided that the 
Executive board be empowered to act as an 
administrative committee to secure a state 
library organizer. 

Miss Sheldon’s invitation to hold the 1909 
meeting in Ottawa was accepted, as was that 
of Miss Romig, of Abilene, for the 1910 
meeting. 

Mr. Purd B. Wright, librarian of the St. 
Joseph Public Library, came over for the 
Saturday morning session. He, with Mr. H. 
W. Wilson and Mr. Legler, delighted the as- 
sociation with short informal talks. 

Neue G. Beatty, Secretary. 


KENTUCKY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The first annual meeting of the Kentucky 
State Library Association was held at Frank- 
fort, Ky., Nov. 12 and 13. There were repre- 
sentatives from the public libraries of Cov- 
ington, Frankfort, Harrodsburg, Lexington, 
Lawrenceburg, Versailles, Henderson, and 
Louisville, also from Berea College, Fastern 
Kentucky Normal School in Richmond, 
Georgetown College and the State Library. 

The session was opened with reports from 
these libraries. The history of the library, its 
problems and aims, its successes and failures 
were briefly outlined. Each report men- 
tioned a problem or topic which called for 
discussion and interchange of ideas. 

The state library reported as the oldest in 
the state, dating from 1792, the Lexington 
Library was 102 years old. The Lawrence- 
burg Library, the youngest, had opened its 
Carnegie building the week before, while the 
Frankfort Public Library expected to be open 
in December. From Harrodsburg came an 
account of how the women had struggled to 
revive the library there. 

In the evening about 150 people gathered in 
the Court of Appeals room of the old Capitol 
to listen to addresses by the governor, Mrs. 
Riker, president of the Kentucky Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and Mr. Chalmers Had- 
ley, of the Indiana State Library Commission. 
Governor Willson graciously welcomed “the 
friends of his friends the books,” and was 
heartily applauded when he stated that he 
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heard rumors of a State Library Commission 
and he would immediately surrender to the 
ladies. 

Mrs. Riker, because of illness, was unable to 
be present, and her paper was read by Miss 
Lilian Lindsey, of Frankfort. Mrs. Riker 
spoke of the co-operation of the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and the library workers. 

Mr. Hadley set before the people of Ken- 
tucky the work of the Indiana Commission, 
giving an idea of how much could be done by 
a commission for library advancement in the 
state. 

At the last session, held Friday morning, 
Miss Marilla Freeman presented a paper on 
“The library and publicity,” which is printed 
elsewhere in these columns. This was fol- 
lowed by a round table and question box con- 
ducted by Miss Carrie Scott, of Indiana. 

The following were some of the questions 
discussed: Could a public library charge ad- 
mission for any entertainments held in the 
library building? Conversation rooms es- 
pecially in farming communities, Use of the 
library by the colored population, Story hour, 
Work with schools, Best encyclopedia for a 
small library, A periodical recommended for 
the review of new books, What to do with 
beoks of questionable moral tone, especially 
fiction. 

A lunch was served in the Kentucky His- 
torical rooms by Mrs. Jennie C. Morton, 
president of the Kentucky Historical Society. 
Visiting delegates were taken to the new 
Capitol and to places of historical interest in 
the town. 

The following resolutions were passed: 

1. That the president appoint a committee to in- 
vestigate the needs and desires of public libraries 
of Kentucky with regard to increasing the number 
of state dcecuments for free distribution to such li- 
braries. The committee to report at the next meet- 
“— Inasmuch as the State Legislature does not 
meet until next year, the Committee on resolutions 

Recomrrend that the president of Association ap- 
point a committee to report at the next meeting on 
the advisability of asking the next legislature to 
institute a State Library Commission for Kentucky. 

The officers elected for the following year 
are: president, William F. Yust; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Anne M. Spears; secretary-treas- 
urer, Miss Harriet B. Gooch; member-at- 
large, Mrs. W. M. Bartlett. 

A communication was received from the 
mayor of Covington inviting the association 
to hold its next meeting in that city. 

Harriet B, Goocn. 


MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


A library round-table was held at the Mitch- 
ell Public Library, Hillsdale, Wednesday, 
Oct. 21, through an arrangement with the 
State Library Association. Miss Pratt, the 
librarian, and Miss Mary P. Farr, who has 
been organizing the work, were hostesses and 
made all arrangements. Miss G. M. Walton, 
president of the Association, presided, and 
Miss Agnes Jewell, of the Adrian Public Li- 
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brary, was the special speaker, giving a most 
brilliant talk on the Picture bulletin in the 
library, illustrating with extremely effective 
bulletins, which pointed her plea for artistic 
unity and direct and simple statement as 
necessary to their effective use. An animated 
discussion proved the interest of all, and later, 
many questions of library administration 
were asked and fully talked over. 

The attendance was most encouraging, 14 
persons representing eight libraries, besides 
a large number of teachers and other citi- 
zens, being present. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The 14th annual meeting of the Ohio Li- 
brary Association convened at Cincinnati 
Nov. 4-6. The sessions opened with a gen- 
eral meeting, the president, Mr. J. W. Perrin, 
in the chair. Mr. C. W. Dabney, president of 
the University of Cincinnati, gave the address 
of welcome and told of the libraries of Cin- 
cinnati. The president made the response, 
extending thanks to Dr. Dabney, of Cincin- 
nati. The secretary, Miss Morse, read the 
report of the 13th annual meeting, 1907, held 
at Columbus. On motion it was accepted. 
The treasurer, Miss Prince, reported a hal- 
ance of $46.02 in the treasury, 47 new mem- 
bers and total membership of 178. The re- 
ports of the committee indicated progress. 

The committee on special library editions, 
Miss Griffin, chairman, referred to a special 
collection of library bindings at the Cincinnati 
public libraries, the following being the ex- 
hibitors: Newark Public Library, etc., Cleve- 
land Public Library and two Cincinnati 
binders. 

The Committee on Interrelation of libraries, 
Mr. A. L. Root, chairman, reported. The 
reports of the County library committee, Mr. 
Hodges, chairman, Committee on library ex- 
tension, Miss Blair, chairman, were read and 
accepted. Miss Downey, library organizer, 
read an interesting paper on her work, fol- 
lowed by discussion; How a large library can 
help a smaller one, by Miss Morse, Youngs- 
town; School extension, Miss Burnite, Cleve- 
land; Travelling libraries, Mrs. Galbreath. 

The afternoon was spent in visiting branch 
libraries, with tea served at Norwood Branch. 

The general assembly was opened in the 
evening by President Perrin, who gave an 
address on Education and certification of li- 
brarians. Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf read a paper 
on Things that matter. 

The morning of Nov. 5 was devoted to 
excursions among the libraries and cultural 
institutions of the city. 

The afternoon sessions were small libraries 
sections, Miss Kelly, chairman, devoted to 
children’s work, with a paper by Miss Faith 
Smith on Work with children in a small 
library, followed by a talk by Miss Downey. 
On adjournment of the session the question 
box was conducted in a general session. 
Many questions were discussed of special ad- 
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ministration and library economy. The col- 
lege library section and trustees held their 
special meetings, 

The evening session opened by a paper 
on medical libraries by Dr. Conklin, Dayton, 
entitled “Crito, I owe a cock to Esculapius; 
will you remember to pay the debt?” 

Mr. Wicoff, chairman of the Committee 
on legislation made the report of that com- 
mittee recommending the endorsement of the 
O. L, A. of a new bill providing for the ap- 
pointment by the Library commissioners of 
a state board of library examiners and the 
terms under which certificates for librarians 
shall be granted. The bill is printed else- 
where in this issue (see p, 507). 

The association voted that the incoming 
committee on legislation urge the passage of 
this bill. 

The Library training committee, Laura 
Smith, Cincinnati, chairman, bent its efforts 
during the year towards arousing an interest in 
iibrary work for children, and deemed neces- 
sary because of the lack of appreciation of this 
branch of library work on the part of many 
of the librarians of the state. A series of 
eight articles on different phases of children’s 
work, and written by competent people in the 
state were published in the bulletin of the 
State Library. The Cleveland Public Library 
distributed their pamphlet on the work of the 
Cleveland Public Library with the children 
and the State Library sent out the new list 
of books published by the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh. The committee distributed a 
short “List of books for librarians,” including 
both technical and cultural reading, The Cin- 
cinnati Public Library will distribute reading 
lists given to their apprentice classes, and a 
graded list of books for schools, printed to 
meet the demands of local teachers. The 
committee urged the necessity of attracting 
more trained workers to Ohio, and of con- 
vincing those already in the work of the 
value of the opportunities offered by the li- 
brary schools, apprentice classes, and the ad- 
visability of self-improvement by following 
reading courses such as given in Public Li- 
braries. It was recommended that the or- 
ganizer use every effort to convince those in- 
terested in starting new libraries of the neces- 
sity of appointing trained workers as libra- 
rians, and that it is economical for librarians 
to have proper tools. 

It was voted to urge by special letter the 
libraries who do not take Public Libraries and 
the Lrprary JOURNAL the desirability of tak- 
ing at least one of these publications as a tool 
for the proper administration of the library. 

The Committee on library extension, Miss 
Mirpah G. Blair, Columbus, chairman, re- 
ported that a library in Clintonville was being 
started with 1rooo books and a state travelling 
library of 300 volumes. The town of Ironton, 
where the library was burned some two years 
ago, will reopen as soon as a new fireproof 
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building is completed, where the library may 
have rooms. Bristolville, 1000 inhabitants, 
has opened a reading room in an abandoned 
church building. It is open afternoons, and 
is supplied with magazines and a travelling 
library of 300 volumes. Middleport, 3000 in- 
habitants, has opened a public library with 
1300 volumes. Many of the books were do- 
nated and entertainments were given in order 
to secure money. Miss Downey, state orga- 
nizer, spent a week with them. A levy of 
one-half mill becomes available next spring. 
Niles, 8000 inhabitants, has opened a free 
public library. It is open afternoons and 
evenings, and is supported by the Board of 


education. Miss Mary P. Wilde, a Drexel 
graduate, is librarian. 
The committee, Miss Power, Cleveland, 


chairman, in furthering the relation of li- 
braries and schools reported that definite work 
had been accomplished in Hamilton, Butler 


and Cuyahoga Counties. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: 

The Ohio Library Association deeply appreciates 
the great work which has been done for American 
libraries by the Publishing Board in the preparation 
and publication of the cataloging cards now ready, 
the simplified code and the subject headings soon 
to be issued, and believes that the time has come 
when analytical dictionary catalog cards exemplify- 
ing and testing these new aids should be made avail- 
able 

The Association regards this as ore of the most 
pressing needs of the public libraries of the country 
and believes that a majority of the libraries not only 
in Ohio but in cther states would find such a series 
of cards one of the most useful tools which could be 
provided, and that the expenditure necessary for 
the issuance of the series would be wise and legiti- 
mate. 

This work falls naturally within the province of 
the Publishing Board, and if the Board will under- 
take it the Ohio Library Association has reason to 
believe that a gocdly number of subscriptions to the 
series would come from its members. 

Be it Resolved, therefore, that the Publishing 
Beard be urged to undertake this work without delay 
to provide a catalog editor for the A. L. A. Booklist 
and to give the Ohio Library Association prompt 
notification of its accision in the matter, 

Signed, 
Burron R. Stevenson, 
Lixypa W. Cratwortuy, 
Lixpa Eastman, 
Committee on Resolutions. 


Chairman ; 


Women’s clubs were discussed by Miss 
Alice Boardman, Ohio State Library, and Mrs. 
L. C. Laylin, of Columbus, gave an interesting 
paper on What women’s clubs could do and 
did do for libraries. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: president, Miss Anna Louise 
Morse, Youngtown; Ist vice-president, W. F. 
Sewall, Toledo; 2d vice-president, C. W. 
Read, University of Cincinnati; 3d vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Julia M. Whittlesey, Western Re- 
serve Training School; secretary, Miss Mir- 
pah G. Blair, Ohio State University; treas- 
urer, Miss Grace Prince, Springfield; small 
library section, Etta G. McElwain, Xenia; 
college section, C. A. Reed, Cincinnati Uni- 
versity. Anna L, Morse. 
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NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The North Carolina Library Association 
held its fourth annual meeting with the Pub- 
lic Library in Greensboro on Nov. 12 and 13. 
Twenty-three members were present and 12 
libraries were represented. In the absence of 
Mrs. Annie Smith Ross, president, Miss Annie 
F, Petty, second vice-president, presided. 

The first session was held Thursday after- 
noon. Mr. G. A. Grimsley, of the board of 
trustees of the Public Library, welcomed the 
visitors. Mr. Louis R. Wilson, secretary, re- 
sponded to the welcome, and expressed the 
special gratitude of the association for the 
library supplement issued by the Greens- 
boro Telegram on Nov. 8 and contain- 
ing 41 articles relating to library work in 
the state. Reports from the secretary, treas- 
urer, and committees were heard, and the gen- 
eral activity of the Association was reviewed 
Miss Petty presented a paper on the Library 
and the school, which was followed by a gen- 
eral discussion. At the close of the session 
the visitors were shown the libraries of 
Greensboro Female College and the State 
Normal and Industrial College. 

At the evening session papers were pre- 
sented as follows: Welcome, by Mrs. Lucy 
H. Robertson, president of Greensboro Fe- 
male College; A review of the North Carolina 
Library Association, read for Mrs. Ross by 
Miss Petty; Some North Carolina incunabula 
and association books, by Dr. Stephen B. 
Weeks. 

Friday morning’s session was in the form 
of a round table meeting, and proved un- 
usually interesting and suggestive. The fol- 
lowing topics were discussed : Library admin- 
istration, by Mr. J. P. Breedlove; Use of de- 
bate and reference helps, by Miss Julia 
White ; Preparation of bulletins, by Miss Bet- 
tie D. Caldwell; Classification and cataloging 
of pamphlets, by Mr. Louis R. Wilsor: Li- 
brary of Congress cards, by Miss Inez 
Daughtry; What a state library commission 
can do for a small library, by Mr. J. F. 
Wilkes. Especial consideration was given the 
discussion of the work of a commission. and 
a strong, interested committee was appointed 
to work for the creation of a commission at 
the next meeting of the legislature. The vis- 
itors were served, at the conclusion of the 
morning session, a delicious luncheon by the 
citizens of Greensboro at the home of Mrs. 
L. B. Jeters 

Much business was transacted at the after- 
neon session. A change in the constitution 
was made providing for life and sustaining 
members in order that the strength of the 
Association might be increased. It was also 
decided that the Association should employ 
counsel, if necessary, in pushing the work of 
securing better library legislation. Officers 
were elected as follows: Miss Annie F. Petty, 
Greensboro, president; Mrs. Lindsay Patter- 
son, Winston-Salem, tst vice-president: Mr. 
Ernest Cruikshank, Raleigh, 2d vice-presi- 
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dent; Mr. Louis R. Wilson, Chapel Hill, sec- 
retary; Mr. J. F. Wilkes, Charlotte, treasurer. 
At the close of the session the Association 
was the guest of friends on a drive to the 
Guilford battle grounds. 

Louis R. Witson, Secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Rhode Island Library Association held 
its fall meeting at East Greenwich on Oct. 19. 

The morning session convened at 10:30 
o'clock, President Ethan Wilcox in the chair. 
In behalf of the entertaining library Gen. 
Thomas W. Chace, of the board of trus- 
tees of the East Greenwich Library, welcomed 
the association. General Chace spoke of the 
importance of the library as a factor in the 
educational life of a community, classing it 
as really a normal school for its readers. He 
briefly outlined the history of the East Green- 
wich Library, which was established in 1868 
through the efforts of the late Prof. George 
Washington Greene and Dr. James Eldredge, 
an appropriation from the State Legislature 
aiding in its establishment. 

An interesting report of the American Li- 
brary Association conference at Minnetonka 
was presented by Herbert O. Brigham, libra- 
rian of the Rhode Island State Library. 

A round table upon “Some library prob- 
lems,” presided over by Mrs. Mary E, S. 
Root, of the children’s department of the 
Providence Public Library, proved an inter- 
esting feature of the morning session and was 
participated in by Mrs. Saunders, of the 
Pawtucket Library, Mrs. Bradford, of the 
Barrington Library, Ethan Wilcox, librarian 
emeritus of the Westerly Library, and others. 

As a means of advertising libraries, the co- 
operation of the press in printing lists of new 
books and various items of library interest 
was acknowledged. 

The suggestion was made that printed lists 
of books displayed in stores would be of ben- 
efit to country libraries. It was suggested 
that in some instances a more active interest 
of the board of trustees alone other than 
financial lines would be welcome. It was 
brought out that the services of a book com- 
mittee are valuable among the smaller libra- 
ries 

The morning session closed with an address 
upon the John Hay Library by H. L. Koop- 
man, librarian of Brown’ University. 

After luncheon, served at the Hotel Updike, 
business was taken up. Minutes of the annual 
meeting were read and approved, after which 
it was voted to amend article 5 of the consti- 
tution to read‘ as follows: 

“There shall be at least two meetings in each 
year, one of which shall be the annual meeting, 
which shall be held in June.” 

An interesting address upon “Some early 
Rhode Island libraries” was given by Rev 
Daniel Goodwin, D.D. 

President Wilcox read a short paper on 
“Library bulletins, their uses and advantages.” 
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Library Clubs 


BAY PATH LIBRARY CLUB 

The Bay Path Library Club held its fall 
meeting in Brimfield, Mass., Thursday, Nov. 5. 

The meeting opened at 11 o’clock with an 
address of welcome by Rev. Samuel Eaton, 
which was followed by a very interesting pa- 
per on “Girls and their reading,” by Miss 
Alice G. Higgins, of the Worcester Public Li- 
brary. Miss Higgins said in part: “Boys like 
to read about definite events and places while 
girls prefer to read about people. Boys may 
be treated as a class, but girls are more senti- 
mental and must be treated as individuals.” 
Several lists of books for girls of various ages 
were read and in the discussion which fol- 
lowed many suggestions and experiences were 
given. 

The afternoon session was held in the as- 
sembly hall of the Hitchcock Free Academy 
and was attended by the teachers and stu- 
dents, as well as by many townspeople. 

The first address was given by Rev. F. S. 
Child, of Holland, Mass., on “A university 
atmosphere; reminiscences of good folk and 
great.” 

Miss Caroline M. Hewins, of the Hartford 
Public Library, gave the last paper of the 
afternoon, on “What town libraries can do for 
children.” Miss Hewins told of very suc- 
cessful club work with children; for example, 
the lovers of the Hildegarde books formed 
themselves into a Hildegarde club and read 
books which had been favorites with the little 
heroine. Others, through a study of Romola, 
gained a love for Italy and formed a club for 
the study of Florence, 

Emiry M. Haynes, Secretary. 
CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 

The Chicago Library Club held a meeting 
on Nov. 12. Miss Amalie Hofer, of the 
Chicago Commons, gave a paper on “The 
merry-makings of our foreign colonies in Chi- 
cago.” Miss Hofer gave a graphic picture 
of how all the large groups of foreigners 
gather each year for their special festtags, 
which are celebrated with all their national 
ceremonies in the various local parks. She 
pleaded for a better understanding between 
the foreigners and the Americans 

In the informal discussion which followed 
Mr. Szmergalski and Mr. Purer, of the Chi- 
cago Public Library, told of the use of the 
foreign books in the branch reading-rooms 
and the field-houses and offered suggestions 
whereby the circulation of foreign literature 
could be greatly increased. 

Miss Hunt, Chicago Public Library, and 
Miss Ludlow, Blue Island Public Library, 
were elected to membership in the club. 

Bess Gorpperc, Secretary. 


MOHAWK VALLEY LIBRARY CLUB 


A special meeting of the Mohawk Valiey 
Library Club was held Dec. 2 in the Free 
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Library building at Herkimer to discuss “The 
needs of the rural districts in regard to good 
literature and how they may be supplied.” 
Miss Van Rensselaer, of the College of Agri- 
culture of Cornell University, was present 
and told of the clubs for farmers’ wives in 
which the college is interested. The meeting 
was opened about 1:30 p.m. and was presided 
over by Miss Perkins, president of the ciub. 
Miss Underhill, librarian of the Utica Public 
Library, read the address given by Dr. Lib- 
erty Hyde Bailey, of Cornell University, at a 
meeting of the New York State Library 
Association held at Lake George. This paper 
was reprinted in the October number of the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL. 

Mrs. Bell, librarian at Jordanville, was 
called upon to tell how she had succeeded in 
getting reading matter into the rural districts. 
Mrs. Bell said that through the district schools 
and the post-office she was able to distribute 
a great many books to the country homes. 
After considerable discussion, it was agreed 
that one interested person can assist very 
materially in creating and meeting the de- 
mands of the rural districts as regards books. 
Miss Van Rensselaer previous to telling her 
plans in regard to the rural districts read sev- 
eral letters from farmwives which were 
answers to the question, “What is your diffi- 
culty in reading?” The general tone of the 
answers was lack of time and lack of books. 
Miss Van Rensselaer aims to create interest 
by forming clubs for farmers and farmers’ 
wives and then asking the libraries to supply 
the books. During the last seven years the 
farmers’ attitude has changed and they are 
looking for more knowledge than they were 
formerly. This year the clubs are studying 
sanitation. 

Rev. William Prout, of Herkimer, asked 
Miss Van Rensselaer what she thought of 
the statement that more farmers’ wives be- 
come insane than women in any other occupa- 
tion. Miss Van Rensselaer said that it was 
not because the farmers’ wives worked harder 
than those in towns, but because of the monot- 
ony of their lives and that getting them in- 
terested scientifically in their work and in 
other things ought to lessen the cases of 
insanity. Mr. Prout recommended giving the 
farmers books that are entertaining. 

Miss Perkins gave out for distribution in 
rural districts for the coming winter copies 
of the Cornell Reading course for farmers’ 
wives, and folders giving the rules of the 
State Library in regard to travelling libraries. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 


The first meeting of the club for the year 
was held in the rooms of the Authors’ Club, 
Thursday afternoon, Nov. 12, with Mr. 
Arthur E, Bostwick, president, in the chair. 
After the reading of minutes and reports, and 
election of nine new members, the president 
outlined the plan of the year’s program and 
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introduced Mr. F. W. Halsey, who discussed 
the question, “How does the circulation of 
books from public libraries affect their sale to 
individuals?” He said that publishers have 
held the opinion that the circulation of books 
from libraries did detract from their sale and 
authors naturally take their opinion on such a 
subject from the publishers. Mr. Halsey 
thought that such influence was felt chiefly 
in the sale of fiction, but that in other classes 
the reverse was the case, while a large class 
of books, used only for reference, would not 
be published at all but for the patronage 
of the libraries. In the cases of certain books 
of fiction, which have been excluded from 
libraries, it has been found that the sales in- 
creased largely. 

Mr. Montrose J. Moses spoke on the ques- 
tion, “How much do authors use libraries in 
the writing of books?” He designated the 
library as a possible democratic literary acad- 
emy of the future. Authors do use the libraries 
as general readers, though perhaps some of 
them do not know how to get what they need 
from its resources and in this capacity the 
author does not differ from the others and 
needs the librarian’s guidance. He wants 
ready access to shelves and, if possible, seclu- 
sion. 

In the preparation of many books written 
expressly for the instruction of children the 
preponderance of fact over pure imagination 
evidences much use of reliable documents. 
The library could render a service to author- 
ship by adopting some general scheme of 
bibliography-making which would either sum- 
marize a book adequately or indicate the 
book’s contents. 

In the discussion which followed, Dr. Bil- 
lings said that the author should give the 
library time to find and arrange the material 
desired for some special purpose. The author 
comes as a three-armed man to a ready- 
made clothing store, demanding a coat to 
fit on the moment. Like editors, librarians 
are supposed to know everything, and they 
come about as near to it as the editors. 

Mr. Duffield Osborne added emphasis to the 
appeal for admission to the shelves. He then 
spoke on the question, “Does an author write 
consciously for public library readers?” He 
said that books might fall into three groups: 
1, those written because the author has some- 
thing to say, because of a deep interest in 
a subject; 2, those asked for by publishers 
for special need and undertaken by writers 
as business contracts; 3, books written mainly 
to sell. Into this third class might fall those, 
if there are such, whose authors would have 
public library readers in mind. They might 
include some books for children and some 
novels. If it be true that the sale of the 
book is decreased by its circulation from pub- 
lic libraries, the author would best study the 
tastes of the non-library reader. The average 
author does not think of any such distinction. 
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The president referred to a class of litera- 
ture not found in libraries at all yet very 
popular among certain non-library readers. 
He called it infra-library literature and in- 
vited discussion about it. To this Miss Lord 
replied that she had noticed of late a decided 
advance in the literary quality of the fiction 
found on public newstands, and attributed it 
to the influence of the public library. 

Mr. Moses quoted similar changes in the 
quality of melodrama. He also called atten- 
tion to a class of books which authors are 
almost forced by their publishers to write 
in continuation of series. Mr, Bowker then 
gave a brief account of the origin of the 
Authors’ Club and its possession of its rooms 
in Carnegie Hall, calling attention to the 
interesting collections of the club, some of 
which were on exhibition. Dr. Rossiter John- 
son also spoke of a collection of literary biog- 
raphy in the club room, in which were some 
very rare copies. 

After voting thanks to the club for its 
hospitality the meeting adjourned, and the so- 
cial hour followed. 

Exizasetu L. Foote, Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB 


The first meeting of the season of 1908- 
1909 was held on Monday evening, Nov. 9, 
1908, at the H. Josephine Widener Branch of 
the Free Library of Philadelphia. The presi- 
dent, Mr. Bailey, introduced the speaker of 
the evening, Dr. Henry Leffmann, who from 
his experience as a user of libraries for a 
period of 40 years, made “Some suggestions 
for improvement in library management.” 

Dr. Leffmann’s remarks were based upon 
a large experience in the use of libraries, 
chiefly as a student of special and scientific 
subjects. In his opinion the value of the li- 
brary as an educational factor is perhaps 
greater than that of the school. All instruc- 
tors know the difficulty of inducing students 
to read, rather than to skim througff volumes 
in search of desired facts, and the library can 
fill a larger field in educational work than it 
has yet done in creating a taste for reading. 
One suggested improvement in library man- 
agement was the removal of restrictions for- 
bidding or limiting the circulation of bound 
periodicals. A second suggestion referred to 
the theft of books from libraries. As a pre- 
ventive measure it was proposed that libra- 
rians induce publishers to adopt a distinctive 
style or color for library binding, which would 
stamp a volume at once as the property of 
a library. This suggestion was made with 
reference to valuable works rather than to fic- 
tion. Dr. Leffmann alse suggested that li- 
brarians bring pressure to bear upon publish- 
ers to secure some standard of size and uni- 
formity in books. 

In regard to the arrangement of books 
where free access to shelves is permitted the 
speaker suggested that the books which are 
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most frequently used be placed on the most 
accessible shelves and the placing of all texts 
of one work together ; for example, the Greek 
or Latin original of a classic with all transla- 
tions into modern languages. 

There should be some effort at higher spe- 
cialization in book selection. The preparation 
of a Union list of periodicals such as has 
been completed recently in Philadelphia, 
showing where desired volumes may be 
found, is very valuable, but it would be better 
for each library to have complete files of 
some periodicals than for each to try to 
gather all. Librarians might unite in a gen- 
eral effort to discourage useless serial publi- 
cations. They could also do away with some 
strange rules which restrict the use of certain 
publications neither objectionable in their con- 
tents nor particularly valuable; for example, 
in one local library L’Intermédiaire, a sort 
of Notes and Queries Which is published in 
Paris, is withheld from the regular periodical 
file and kept upstairs for the sole reason that 
it is printed on flimsy paper and will not stand 
much handling. 

The talk was followed by discussion, chiefly 
on the subject of the circulation of bound 
periodicals. 

Eptrn BrinKMANN, Secretary. 


Library Schools and Training 
Classes 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 
The Training School for Children’s Libra- 
rians opened for its eighth year Oct. 12, with 

26 students, as follows: 

ENTERING CLASS, 1908 

Alive J. Barr, Moline, Ill. 

Margaret Louise Bateman, Parnassus, Pa. 

Marie Gertrude Blanchard, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
assistant, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
1898-date. 

Margaret Grier Curran, Sedalia, Mo., asistant, 
Sedalia Public Library, 1905-1908 ; assistant, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 1908-date. 

Irene Davis, Lincoln, Neb., University of Ne- 
braska, 1906-07; children’s librarian, Lincoln 
City Library, June-Sept., 1907; school libra- 
rian, Sept., 1907-July, 1908. 

Mary Herbert Davis, New London, Conn. 
(Special), Mt. Holyoke College, B.A., 1907; 
New York State Library School, 1907-1908. 

Annie Waitstill Eastman, Petitcodiac, New 
Brunswick, Canada, Mt. Allison College, 
M.L.A., 1893. 

Grace, Endicott, Washington, D. C., assistant, 
Public Library, District of Columbia, 1907- 
1908. 

Mariorie Frances Farwell, Geneva, N. Y. 

Marie Louise Fisher, Pittsburgh, Pa., Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, 1901-02. 

Nora Hildegard Giele, Erie, Pa., Allegheny 
College, A.B., 1906; assistant, New York 
Public Library, 1907-1908. 
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Anne Elizabeth Lilly, Burlington, Ia., Iowa 
Library Summer School, 1905; assistant, 
Free Public Library, Burlington, Ia., 1905- 


1908. 

Olive Naomi Loeffler, Pittsburgh. Pa., 
Woman’s College of Baltimore, 1907-1 

Jessie MacDowell Lowry, Akron, O., Buchtel 
College, Akron, O., 1906-1908. 

Jessie Henrietta Macdonell, Toronto, Canada. 

Alma Reid McGlenn, Mt. Pleasant, O. 

Ethelwyn Manning, East Orange, N. J., Smith 
College, B.A., 1908. 

Irene Hunt Moore, Evanston, III., assistant, 
Christopher House Mission, Chicago, IIl., 
1907-1908. 

Annie May Murray, Columbus Barracks, O., 
Smith College, A.B., 1903. 

Catharine Merideth Schwartz, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lillian Alberta Sutherland, Boston, Mass. 
(Special), Simmons College Library School, 
1905-1906 ; assistant, Millicent Library, Fair- 
haven, Mass., 1903, 1904; cataloger, Essex 
Institute, Salem, Mass., 1906-1907 ; assistant, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 1908-date. 

Mary Elizabeth Terrell, Bradford, Pa., Chau- 
tauqua Summer Library School, 1905; as- 
sistant, Public Library, Bradford, Pa., 1904- 


1908. 

Marion Frances Weil, Milwaukee, Wis. (Spe- 
cial), Milwaukee-Downer College, 1904- 
1906; Wisconsin Library School, 1906-1907 ; 
children’s librarian, Eau Claire, Wis., 1907- 
1908; assistant, Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, 1908-date. 

Eva Frances Howie Wright, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Crandon International Institute, Rome, 
Italy, 1899-1901, 1903-1905; Mackean Insti- 
tute, Naples, “4 1901-1903; Sweet Briar 
College, Va., 


SENIORS 


Dina Sellaeg, Hammerfest, Norway, Kris- 
tiania College, 1903-1906; assistant, Chil- 
dren’s Department, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, 1908-date. 

Fthel May Sevin, Norwich, Conn., Mount Ho- 
lyoke College, A.B., 1907: assistant, Mt. 
Holyoke Coilege Library, 1905-1907; assist- 
ant, Otis Library, Norwich, Conn., July, 
1906; assistant, Children’s Department, Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, 1908-date. 
During the autumn term courses are being 

given to the entering class in library hand- 

writing, order and accession, classification, 
bulletin work, children’s literature, organiza- 
tion of story-hour, etc. The senior courses 
are special catalogs and lists for children and 
the study of social] conditions and betterment. 

Miss Marta Wessberg, librarian, Allmdnna 

Svenska Boktryckareféreningens Bokindus- 

trimuseum, Stockholm, Sweden, lectured Oct. 

21 on the work of her library. She gave a 

most interesting account of the Swedish 

Printers’ union and of the Museum and 

School for Printers, with which her library 

is connected. 
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The students have had the opportunity of 
attending lectures given during the annual 
meeting of the National Municipal League 
and American Civic Association. The stu- 
dents have also been required to study the 
very complete exhibits of the Civic exhibi- 
tion, including the exhibit of the Pittsburgh 
survey, one of the important results of the 
Russell Sage foundation. This exhibition is 
being held in the Institute Art galleries in the 
Carnegie Library building, and consists of 
over 500 photographs, Soo diagrams and 
charts, 100 maps, showing industries and in- 
dustrial conditions, congestion of population, 
the transportation problem, municipal finan- 
cial administration, the land system, housing 
conditions, model dwellings, town planning, 
health and mortality rates and domestic archi- 
tecture, 

The material exhibited applied largely to 
the conditions in Pittsburgh, but it also in- 
cluded the exhibit of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, New York City, and other inter- 
esting matter. 

Mr. Frank E. Wing, who had charge of the 
exhibit of the Pittsburgh survey, most kindly 
spent a morning in explaining the exhibit to 
the students in the Training school. The 
senior class, who are studying social condi- 
tions and betterment, have been required to 
spend several mornings in examining the 
charts and maps and other valuable illustra- 
tive material. 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The course in Children’s work will probably 
be given in March. Mr, Edwin H. Anderson 
will give an introductory lecture: five lectures 
on Selection of children’s books will be given 
by Miss Clara W. Hunt, of the Brooklyn 
Public Library: and Miss Frances J. Olcott, 
director of the Pittsburgh Training school for 
children’s librarians, will give four lectures 
on the administration of children’s rooms. 
The course will cover 10 or 12 days. Libra- 
rians and assistants in the libraries of the 
state will be permitted to attend the lectures 
free of charge. Librarians and assistants out- 
side the state may attend on payment of 34 
for the entire special course. Further details 
and definite dates will be published later or 
may be obtained by. addressing the registrar 
of the school. 

The course in loan work has been strength- 
ened by the addition of actual class practice 
in the processes involved in lending books 
by the Newark and Browne loan systems 
Two sets of 30 books each have been prepared 
to illustrate these systems and students have 
had individual practice in charging and dis- 
charging books. 

A new edition of the bulletin on Selected 
national bibliographies has been published. 
It embraces such additions as have been in- 
cluded in the work of the Elementary bib- 
liography course since the publication of the 
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first edition in 1900 and will supersede the 
older bulletin as the basis of the course. 

On Thursday, Nov. 6, during the meet- 
ing of the Ohio Library Association at 
Cincinnati, the former students of the New 
York State Library School who are now in 
the various libraries of Cincinnati gave a 
luncheon to the former students in other Ohio 
libraries. There were present: Alice D. 
McKee, Ohio State Library; Corinne A. Metz, 
Washington Courthouse Public Library; S 
Louise Mitchell, Cleveland Public Library; 
Anna Louise Morse, Youngstown Public Li- 
brary; Julia M. Whittlesey, Western Reserve 
University Library School; Charles G. Mat- 
thews, Athens Carnegie Library; Faith E. 
Smith; Training school for children’s libra- 
rians, Pittsburgh, Pa.; and the hostesses — 
Jessie P. Boswell, Cincinnati Mercantile Li- 
brary; Annie S, Dresser and Laura Smith, 
of the Cincinnati Public Library; Florence 
Stimson, Cincinnati University Library, and 
Jane Wright, of the Cincinnati Museum Li- 
brary. 

The following class officers have been 
elected by the class of 1910: president, John 
B. Kaiser; vice-president, Mary Lytle; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Henrietta M. Blasl. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


Miss Lillian M. Gamwell, B.L.S., 1906, and 
Mr. David P. Moulton were married Nov. 
21, at Providence, R, I. 

Miss Louisa F. Merritt, B.L.S., 1907, is en- 
gaged in cataloging the Public Library at 
Meadville, Pa. 

Miss Clara A, Mulliken, B.L.S., 1906, and 
Mr. Frederick W. Norton were married at 
E] Paso, Tex., Sept. 30. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Smith, 1908, has resigned 
her position as assistant in the Newark (N. 
J.) Public Library to become assistant in the 
reference section of the N. Y. State Library. 


REPORT FOR 1907. 


The 21st annual report of the New York 
State Library School, for the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1907, was issued as New York State 
Library bulletin 118, Library school 25 (p 190- 
219. O.) It records the work of classes of 
15 seniors and 29 juniors, Of this number 
New York State furnished 21, while 23 came 
from 12 other states, the District of Columbia 
and Norway. Among the 44 students 29 col- 
leges were represented. 

There were issued during the year 402 ex- 
amination pass cards, each card representing 
a different student or subject, 411 instructor's 
pass cards, 6 certificates of competition of 
one year of work, 33 certificates of competi- 
tion of works of the summer session; 25 
degrees of bachelor of library science were 
conferred ; 2 degrees of master of library sci- 
ence, 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOL 


At the June, 1908, meeting of the Board of 
Trustees the department of Libray economy 
was made a Library school appended to the 
Liberal Arts College, with a separate tech- 
nical faculty and with the privilege of recom- 
mending degrees. 

A four years’ combined academic and tech- 
nical course, leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of library economy and a two years’ course 
for graduates of approved colleges, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of library sciences, 
were authorized. The two years’ certificate 
course is continued for the present. 

The admission to the four years’ course is 
the same as that for the regular philosophical 
course. Academic studies occupy the first 
two years and library science the last two. 

The school opened Sept. 15 “with eight 
students in the new four years’ course and 
one college graduate in the technical course. 
The two years’ certificate course registered 
41 in the first and 20 in the second year’s 
work. Students are registered from New 
York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Connecticut, Ohio and Flor- 
ida. 

The annual catalog of the University, is- 
sued next April, will give detailed informa- 
tion concerning the new courses. 

A Library seminar, a course in Advanced 
reference, and a lecture course on subject 
bibliographies by specialists have been estab- 
lished. On Nov. 5 Dr. C, J. Kullmer lec- 
tured on “German language and literature,” 
and on Nov, 12 Dr. A. C, Flick on “ 
sources of European history.” 

ary J. Srstey, Director. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


The enrollment of the students in the two 
classes for this year is as follows: 


CLASS OF 1909 


Mary C. Bigelow, Champaign, IIl., A.B. Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Elizabeth S, Bryan, Champaign, Ill. Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Jennie A. Craig, Champaign, Ill. A. B. Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Helen E. Ervin, Kingston, Tenn. A.B. Mary- 
ville College. 

Mabel Jones, Champaign, Ill. A.B. Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Myrtle E. Knepper, Highland, Kan. A.B. 
Highland University. 

Ella McIntire, Urbana, Ill. University of 
Illinois. 

Norah McNeill, Harristown, Ill. A.B. Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Leonora Perry, Hackensack, N. J. A.B. Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Elizabeth P. Ritchie, Wymore, Neb. A.B. 
Coltner University. 
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A.B. Westfield 


Inez F. Sachs, Towanda, III. 
College. 

Mabel Saemann, Plymouth, Wis. A.B. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Elizabeth Smith, New London, Wis. Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 

Clara B. Touzalin, Chicago. Lewis Institute. 


CLASS OF 


Alice L. Blair, Barry, Ill. University of 
Illinois. 

John S. Cleavinger, Springfield, Ill. Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Marian I. Dana, Utica, Ill. A.B. Olivet Col- 


lege. 

Reba Davis, Emmonsburg, N. D. University 
of Minnesota. 

Eliza R. Edwards, Centralia, Mo. A.B. Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Beulah E. Giffin, Lockport, Ill. A.B. Lake 

Forest. 

Antoinette H. Goetz, Iowa City, Ia. A.B. 

University of Iowa. 

Sarah H. Griffiths, Fort Wayne, Ind. A.B. 

University of Indiana. 

Ada C. Haggard, York, Neb. University of 

Nebraska. 

Blanche S Hedrick, Columbia, Mo. Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

Elizabeth Henry, Quincy, Ill. Ph.B. Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Marietta Maris, River Forest, Ill. A.B. 

Wheaton College. 

Mary E. Marks, Davenport, Ia. University 
of Chicago. 

Ethel Nichol, Monmouth, Ill. University of 

‘ellie M. Robertson, Deputy, Ind. A.B. 

Morris Hill College. se 
Mary E. Smith, Ottawa, Kan. A.B. Ottawa 

University. 

Lucy G. Wilson, Washington, Ia. University 
of Illinois. 

Nellie M. Wilson, Macomb, Ill. University 
of Illinois. 

Margaret Wood, Champaign, Ill. University 
of Illinois. 

Grace Wormer, Center Point, Ia. University 
of Iowa. 

Early in October the members of the fac- 
ulty gave a reception to the students and the 
members of the library staff, in the rooms of 
the Women’s Building. 

The library school was fortunate in being 
able to welcome Mrs, H. L. Elmendorf at the 
time when she was visiting the state library 
associations of the middle west as the official 
representative of the A. L. A. Mrs. Elmen- 
dorf spent Oct. 14 with us and twice ad- 
dressed the student body. 

On Nov. 24 Miss Nellie Parham, librarian 
of Withers Public Library, Bloomington, III., 
came as a special lecturer to the library 
school, and spoke upon the essentials and 
non-essentials of professional training for 
librarianship. 
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During the summer months Elizabeth 
Smith, ’o9, organized the public library at 
Abingdon, IIl. 

Of the members of the class of 1909 who 
did not return for their senior year, Eva L. 
Fitch is librarian of the Charles City (Ia.) 
Public Library, Henrietta Weir is assistant 
in the catalog department of the University 
of Michigan Library, Faith E. Foster is as- 
sistant in the University of Colorado Li- 
brary, Wiebe White is cataloging the public 
Library at Walla Walla, Wash., Effie Sands 
is assistant at the University of Nebraska, 
and Florence L. Brundage is engaged as cat- 
aloger of economic material at the University 
of Illinois. 

Members of last year’s graduating class 
are located as follows: Mary P. Billingsley 
and Fleda Straight are assistant catalogers, 
and Margaret Hutchins is reference assistant 
at the University of Illinois Library; Ethel 
Bond is assistant cataloger at Northwestern 
University; Christina Denny is assistant in 
the Superior (Wis.) Public Library; Lydia 
A. Phillips is in charge of the public schools 
libraries, Columbus, Ohio; Annebell Fraser 
is engaged as assistant to Melvil Dewey, 
Lake Placid Club, N. Y.; and Ida Lange is 
assistant in the library of Armour Institute, 
Chicago. Mayme Batterson has been em- 
ployed by Mount Morris College to introduce 
modern methods into its library, and will de- 
liver before the student body several lectures 
on the use of the library. Della F. Northey, 
ex 1908, is librarian and instructor in library 
science at Rockford College, Rockford, III. 
Roxana Johnson remains with the Indiana 
Library School as instructor of accession, 
reference, and bibliography. Dora Davidson 
was married last summer to F, C. Brown, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Apert S. Witson, Acting director. 


Reviews 


CaTALoG ruLES. Author and title entries; 
compiled by committees of the American 
Library Association and the (British) Li- 
brary Association. American edition, Bos- 
ton, A. L. A. Publishing Board, 1908. 
Tue Anglo-American agreement on cata- 
loging rules and its bearing on international 
co-operation in cataloging of books. By 
J. C. M. Hanson. Bruxelles, 1908. 

To stimulate and to regulate a desire for 
uniformity is an essential part of the work of 
the A. L. A. The codification of cataldging 
customs was the dream of its youth and has 
proved the unfallacious aspiration of its 
riper years —to misquote Mr. Micawber. It 
was not the work of a day. The complex of 
details of characterization grows at least 
as rapidly as the number of books in a given 
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library and all must be carefully attended 
to in any workable code. Simplicity in rules 
may be a prolific source of delay and ex- 
asperation. The condensed rules of 1883 
were intended merely as a provocation to fu- 
ture work. Moreover the love of uniformity 
is a lofty virtue, and catalogers cannot al- 
ways attain to it when in the act of catalog- 
ing. A very practical advantage was needed 
to offset the natural adhesion to individual 
choices and decisions and overcome indu- 
rated traditions. When the Library of Con- 
gress undertook, as a part of its service to 
the nation, to supply printed cards at prices 
attractive to the financial control of libraries, 
a real demand for uniform cataloging rules 
arose for the first time. The Montreal con- 
ference gave the need attention, and the cat- 
alog rules committee began work in Igor. 
By issuing an Advance edition of the A. L. A, 
rules, in 1902, based on compromises with the 
Library of Congress, the committee gained 
the time necessary to its task, with the ad- 
vantage of having its work tested by actual 
experience. Fortunate in their ability to 
draw upon the experience of the library 
schools, and the illuminating and defining 
labors of Mr. Cutter, helped by the work of 
Dziatzko and Linderfelt, the great catalog of 
the British Museum, and the activities of 
codifiers on the continent, the committee were 
doubly fortunate in their broad conception of 
their task —their resolve to aim at an inter- 
national agreement limited only by real di- 
vergences of national character and needs. 
Happily the committee appointed in 1902 by 
the Library Association of the United King- 
dom to revise their cataloging rules took an 
equally broad view, and in 1904 the two asso- 
ciations agreed to attempt a code for the two 
countries. The result of their labors is now 
before us, and the first desire of all must be 
to congratulate both committees and both as- 
sociations on their notable achievement. 

In many libraries the rules are undergoing 
critical examination; by such studies and by 
the test of work they will be judged. Here 
a general characterization is alone possible. 
The rules are limited to author and title en- 
tries, and do not form a full code for a dic- 
tionary catalog. They have been planned for 
the requirements of larger libraries of a 
scholarly character. A simplified edition es- 
pecially adapted to the needs of smaller li- 
braries of a popular character is now in prep- 
aration under the direction of Miss Kroeger 
and Miss Hitchler, who may be trusted to 
bear in mind that puzzling problems may 
arise even in small libraries, and may be even 
more puzzling than in large libraries. 

In arrangement the code follows natural 
lines and opposes little friction to the search- 
er. It is helped to a notable degree by the 
typography, which is unusually serviceable 
and pleasing. The body of rules is preceded 
by a few pages of definitions, which should 
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be studied with care, and followed by a table 
of abbreviations, the A. L. A. transliteration 
report of 1885, and a few specimen cards. 
Doubtless. more would have been printed 
were it not for the excellent examples given 
under each rule. 

The aim of the committee has been to help 
catalogers to meet the needs of readers; con- 
sistency has therefore been disregarded when 
it might conflict with this aim, and a certain 
freedom of choice is allowed to meet special 
conditions. Library of Congress supplement- 
ary rules are often quoted when they have 
not been definitely adopted. Whenever the 
two committees could not reach an agree- 
ment, the rule of the British Association is 
given after that adopted for American use. 
That there are but eight such cases is proof 
of the generous spirit of the committees, and 
evidence for the inherent reasonableness of 
the rules. The divergences relate to the 
form of entry for noblemen and members of 
the immediate families of sovereigns (Rule 
33), for married women (41), for transla- 
ticns of anonymous works (118), and for 
concordances (16), and to changes of name 
(40), changes of titles of periodicals (121), 
and the treatment of different spellings of 
entry words (116). : 

Noblemen are to be entered under their 
titles, unless decidedly better known other- 
wise; doubtless the best choice for this coun- 
try. The form of entry is not so logical as 
that used in the English “Who's who” and 
the “A. L. A portrait index.”* If adopted 
it would be as well to put a more em- 
phatic stop than a comma between the 
title and the personal name. The wis- 
dom of entering sovereigns under the ver- 
nacular form of their names is not so clear; 
one has disquieting thoughts of Charles the 
Great and of the Anglo-Saxon kings, and 
finds with much relief that in the Library of 
Congress at least seekers after Catherine of 
Russia are not referred to Ekaterina. Seri- 
ous exception must also be taken to the rule 
(136) requiring the universal inclusion 
of the author’s name in the title. This 
has been an objectionable feature of the 
L. C. cards, and the grammatical purity of 
titles could surely be safeguarded by a less 
sweeping provision. 

The entry of societies and institutions has 
received careful attenticn and caused, we 
may surmise, occasionally animated discus- 
sion. The analysis of the material is well 
done, and so many alternatives are provided 
that many men of many minds can be accom- 
modated ; a little, perhaps, at the risk of the 
principle of uniformity. The general rule is 
simple: societies are to go under their names, 
institutions under the place. For societies the 
rule has worked well on the printed page; it 
is strong doctrine when applied to cards. 

*Thus the Rules would enter: Tennyson, Alfred, 
1st baron. The Portrait index gives Tennyson, 
1st baron, Alfred. 
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Will the reader who wants what he knows as 
the Belgian or Brussels Academy be grateful 
when he is sent to pick out the Académie 
royale des sciences, des lettres et des beaux- 
arts de Belgique among the other academies ? 
The tendency may be in the direction indi- 
cated — and it is wrong to oppose tendencies 
— but may we not at least in some manner 
emphasize “Belgique”? 

Particular decisions may be criticized, but 
as a whole the code marks a distinct advance, 
particularly in arrangement and in attention 
to minute details. What will be its success? 
Will it become the authority here and in 
England? Theoretical arguments for uni- 
formity are of small avail; the question de- 
pends on the future of cataloging by a central 
bureau. If that practice grows, the use of 
the code, or of some modification of it, will 
spread as well. For college libraries a uni- 
formity of practice is highly desirable. More 
and more is there a migration of professors 
and students around the collegiate circle; 
uniformity of cataloging would do much to 
make the libraries more comfortable work- 
shops for newcomers. In his pamphlet on 
the “Agreement of the associations” Mr. 
Hanson points out with much force the ad- 
vantages of uniformity, and gives an encour- 
aging account of the experience of the Li- 
brary of Congress in changing its methods of 
entry and the size of its cards without serious 
inconvenience. W. H. T. 


Library Economy and History 


PERIODICALS 


Library Assistant, November, contains 
“Books in relation to libraries,” and “Staff 
guilds, clubs and reading circles,” by Rich- 
ard Wright. 


Library Association Record, October, con- 
tains “New developments of the National 
home-reading union: a brief account of the 
measures taken at a recent conference of the 
Library Association and the National home- 
reading union to establish closer relations be- 
tween both organizations. “Public libraries 
and the national home-reading union,” by 
Dr. J. B. Paton, is an article dealing with the 
same subject. 


Library World, November, contains “In 
defence of Emma Jane,” by James Duff 
Brown, a brief paper on the novels of Emma 
Jane Worboise; also Fifteenth century books, 
an author index (1v.), by R. A. Peddie: 
Notable libraries, etc. 


Rivista delle biblioteche e degli archivi, 
May-June, contains Dr. Biagi’s first biblio- 
graphical bulletin called “The best Italian 
reading” for the convenience of English and 
American librarians. The present list is of 
children’s fiction and children’s readers, and 
includes a number of translations into Italian 
from foreign authors, e.g, Hans Andersen, 
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Louisa M. Alcott, Mrs. Burnett, etc. These 
bulletins should be of good service to libra- 
rians who have Italian collections, especially 
as each entry has its annotation, the name of 
the dealer and the price. 
AMERICAN LIBRARIES 

Berkeley, Cal. Doe Memorial L. On Nov. 
26 the cornerstone of the Doe Memorial Li- 
brary was laid with appropriate exercises. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) P. L. Brownsville 
Branch. The new Carnegie building for the 
Brownsville Branch was opened Dec. toth 
with appropriate exercises. 

The architect of the new Bushwick branch 
building is Mr. Raymond F. Almirall. The 
structure occupies a plot about one hundred 
feet square. The main building has a front- 
age of 88 feet in Bushwick avenue, by 55 feet, 
with a room 20 by 16 feet in the rear. That 
portion of the plot not utilized by the buiid- 
ing insures plenty of light from the rear for 
both the main building and the book stack. 

English renaissance of the Georgian epoch 
is the style of architecture employed by Mr. 
Almirall. Red brick with white terra cotta 
trimmings is the material used. Character is 
given to the brick by the mortar joints, in 
natural cement, being raked out, while the 
idea is accentuated by designs in black mor- 
tar joints. On each side of the center door- 
way is a large column of white terra cotta, 
while above is an ornate pediment of the 
same material and a leaded glass fanlight. 

On the main floor of the building are a 
general delivery room, an adults’ reading 
room and a children’s reading room. In the 
rear there is a mezzanine floor for book 
stacks and connecting with the second floor 
of the stack house. The rooms are separated 
by glass and wooded screens, designed to in- 
terfere as little as possible with the distribu- 
tion of the light from the windows, which are 
on all four sides, while there is a skylight in 
the center. In the basement there are a lec- 
ture room, a study room, a staff room, toilets, 
janitor’s quarters and a boiler room. 

Mr. William B. Tubby, of No. 81 Fulton 
street, Manhattan, is the architect who made 
the plans for the building to be occupied by 
the newly organized Leonard branch, as it 
will be called. The plot is also too feet 
square. The dimensions of the building are 
06 feet by 50 feet, with an anterior extension 
of 4 feet by 32 feet and an extension in the 
rear of 17 feet by 32 feet, to be used as a 
stack room. As in the Bushwick branch, the 
main floor is really one large room, divided 
by low partitions into three sections for a 
delivery room and adults’ and children’s 
reading rooms. The windows are high, per- 
mitting bookcases seven feet high to be ranged 
against all four walls. In the basement are 
two large study rooms capable of being 
thrown into one for lecture purposes. There 
is also a staff room, a spacious storeroom, 
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janitor’s quarters, boiler room, etc. The 
building is constructed of the same material 
as the Bushwick branch. 

Aithough built along similar architectural 
liies, the new Brownsville branch library 
building has sufficient variation to make 
it quite distinctive. The architects are 
Messrs, Lord & Hewlett, of No. 345 Fifth 
avenue, Manhattan. The plot is 100 feet 
square. The building is 84 feet by 64 feet 
in size, with the usual stack house in the 
rear. The material used is brick, with gran- 
ite and limestone trimmings. The arrange- 
ment of the interior provides the same ac- 
commodations, with little variation, as those 
of the two branch libraries described above. 


Leonard Branch. The Leonard Branch 
of the Brooklyn Public Library on Devoe and 
Leonard streets was opened Dec. 1. It is the 
15th erected in the borough under the Car- 
negie gift. The building is attractive and 
should be well suited to the needs of the 
neighborhood. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Pratt Institute F. L. 
(21st rpt—year ending June 30, 1908.) 
Added 6200 (bound vy.) ; total 92,208. Issued, 
home uSe 192,564. Registration (adult) 4031; 
cards in force 12,293; registration (juv.) 
1324; cards in force (juv.) 2860. 

The year’s work is reported as being chiefly 
noteworthy in the growth tools in the room's 
equipment, and the following comments in 
Miss Lord’s report are of interest: 

“Every one who knows anything about 
machines and mechanical devices knows that 
the ‘latest thing’ is often to be found pictured 
or described only in the catalogs issued by 
manufacturing firms, and that a collection of 
this material, kept up to date, is an indispen- 
sable part of such a reference department as 
this one. But also any librarian who has 
tried keeping trade catalogs knows that the 
question of arrangement is a very difficult 
one. If they are kept alphabetically by the 
firm’s name they are useful to comparatively 
few, as then there is no way but a laborious 
and uncertain one of getting the material on 
a given type of machine together. If, on the 
other hand, they are kept in a classified order 
—as they are in most libraries, and as we 
began to keep them here—things are very 
little better, for a single firm will manufac- 
ture machines, tools, etc, of several kinds, 
fitting into no classification, and also it is im- 
possible without an author-index to find the 
catalog of a given firm when you want it. 
The long numbers necessary for a close clas- 
sification are confusing, and misplacement on 
the shelves almost inevitable. Some ‘cata- 
logs’ are a single thin sheet, some are huge 
bound volumes, and the shapes, sizes, and 
styles of binding vary in an extraordinary 
way. 

“After long consideration of this problem, 
and after visits to several large engineering 
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or manufacturing firms that have such collec- 
tions in constant use, the head of the applied 
science reference department recommended 
the adoption of the ‘1, 2, 3’ system employed 
in business houses. This was at once put into 
effect, and it works to a charm, although to 
some it may seem to violate the library tra- 
dition in a grievous way. As the catalogs 
come, whatever their shape, size, or kind, 
they receive an accession number, which is 
written plainly on a white label pasted in the 
upper left-hand corner of the cover. Index 
cards are then made, one under the firm 
name, and as many as advisable under the 
names of machines, tools, etc. One of these 
two indexes must be consulted before any 
given catalog or subject can be found, but the 
readiness with which these can be filed and 
found, and the ease with which the material 
on a given subject can be picked out, are 
demonstrated every day. 

“Under subjects on each card are entered 
the names of the firms whose catalogs have 
material on them, the number of the catalogs 
being written first. For example, under ‘Gas 
engine’ there are 16 entries of one line each 
and running over onto the third card. Un- 
der the firm name is given, on a single card 
or a group of cards, a list of its publications 
— number first, brief title, and date. On the 
back of the firm card are traced the subject 
cards, so that these may be readily found and 
the entry cancelled when a catalog is thrown 
out. The indexing can be made as general 
or as minute as one desires. As catalogs are 
superseded and thrown out, the new one can 
take the number of the old. It is usual in 
business houses to keep a third list on cards 
in numerical order, but we have decided to 
omit this unless it should prove necessary. 
The collection on mathematics has been 
greatly strengthened with the co-operation of 
the Institute instructors in that subject.” 

Advice for users of the camera has been 
given in the applied science room during the 


ear. 

‘ The work of the children’s room has in- 
creased beyond the library's facilities, so that 
how to handle it is one of the problems of the 
coming year. The story hour under Miss 
Tyler's direction has been one of the most 
gratifying features of the year’s work. The 
record of the cataloging department shows 
the increase of the reference work. The in- 
crease in attendance was 7480, or 19 per cent. 
The largest increase was in the applied sci- 
ence reference room. The work of this de- 
partment has excited considerable interest 
and its usefulness has more than proved 
itself. Improvements have been made in the 
room to fit it for its increased use. The col- 
lection of trade catalogs is one of the most 
valuable completion of the official check-list, 
a work that has been in progress for four 
years. In the book order department much 
attention has been given to the question of 
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replacement of wornout books. In the art 
reference department the attendance was the 
largest for any year since 1902-1903. The 
resignation of Miss Elliott and the appoint- 
ment of Miss Hinsdale to fill her place as 
head of the circulating department, and the 
resignation of Miss Brennan mark the 
changes on the staff. 


Cincinnati (O.) P. L. The history of the 
library is described in a small pamphlet, 
“Public Library of Cincinnati, 1802-1808- 
1908,” just issued. 

Cleveland (O.) P. L. The library began 
under date of January, 1908, a quarterly, The 
Teachers’ Leaf, children’s books for the use 
of parents, teachers and home library visitors. 
The January number contains books for 
Grade 1. and Grade m., the March number 
contains books for Grade m1. and Grade wv., 
and the May number books for Grade v. and 
Grade v1. 

Crookston, Minn. Carnegie P. L. The 
new library opened Nov, 27. The building is 
said to have cost $17,500. 


Detroit (Mich.) P. L. (43d rpt., 1907.) 
Added 10,893; total 228,395. Issued, home 
use 726,982; lib. reading use 1,064,584 books, 
periodicals 233,231. Receipts $123,450.00; ex- 
penses $76,004.87 (books $14,115.72, salaries 
(staff) $35,847.87). 

The inadequate quarters of the library is 
the subject for considerable comment in this 
report. Its work is seriously handicapped 
because of this, and the shelving of its col- 
lection becomes, with each year, a growing 
problem. The membership of the library 
shows a substantial increase for the year, 
being almost 4000 more than last year. “The 
opening up of new branches, of deposit sta- 
tions, and the operations in social settlements 
and in factories bring the institution to the 
attention of those who have before had no 
personal acquaintance with it.” Several sta- 
tions and one branch have been opened dur- 
ing the year, and considerable progress was 
made toward the completion of the branch 
library to result from gifts of James E. 
Scripps and George C. Booth. During the 
year 7261 books were bound by contract. 
Owing to a strike in the bindery shops many 
of the books had to be sent to another city, 
the result was a saving of money. 

The repair shop in the building was oper- 
ated with the usual force, and turned out 
15,08t books repaired, 51 rebound, and 1° 
reserved. 


District of Columbia. Legislation. It is 
stated that on the recommendation of the li- 
brarian of the Public Library of the District 
of Columbia the corporation counsel has 
drafted an amendment to the District Code 
makiag it a misdemeanor to wilfully detain 
for 30 days after notice in writing to return 
the same, any book, pamphlet, newspaper, 
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manuscript, or other property belonging to 
the Library of Congress or any other public 
or incorporated library in the District. The 
penalty provided is a fine of not less than $1 
or more than $25, or imprisonment for not 
less than one month or more than six months, 


District of Columbia P. L. The library has 
brought out some very useful little selected 
lists of reading in connection with the work 
of the various departments of the library. 
These lists are printed by the multigraph and 
are turned out with great rapidity. Recent 
lists for the children’s department have been 
issued, covering stories suitable for children 
in special school grades. An especially useful 
little list is “The child’s book shelf,” com- 
piled by Miss Herbert, and made up of se- 
lected titles on several subjects, including fic- 
tion. Books appearing in editions of varying 
prices are starred. 

A recent useful list for the Useful arts 
department was one on the subject of Orna- 
ment and decorative design. Topics of im- 
mediate interest can be readily covered by 
reading lists in this way. 


Eau Claire (Wis.) P. L. (Rpt. —year 
ending June 30, 1908.) Added, by purchase 
608, by gift 261, binding periodicals 125; to- 
tal 17,852. Issued, home use 56,200 (pictures 
issued 1412). New registration 1068; total 
6604. Receipts $5501.45; expenses $5501.45 
(books $620.09, periodicals $291.75, salaries 
$2200.33, heat $536.92, light $201.86). 

The supply of books is inadequate to the 
demand. Within the last three years the cir- 
culation has increased 14,025 and the number 
of books only 1985. Considerable work with 
clubs has been done. The assembly room 
was seated with opera chairs and equipped 
with stereopticon lantern. 

Germantown, Pa. Friends’ F. L. (Rpt., 
1907.) Added 731; total 24,086. Issued 15,- 
806. New applicants 454; no, of visits 24,604. 

There was a slight falling off in the use of 
the more popular classes of books and an in- 
crease in the use of those less frequently con- 
sulted. An adult school, or class for men, 
continues to meet regularly in the library. At 
these meetings the study of Bible topics and 
brief addresses make up the program. 


Haverhill (Mass.) P. L. (33d rpt., 1907.) 
Added 20982; total 87,000 (estimated). Is- 
sued, home use 179,387 (increase of 9 per 
cent over last year). New cardholders 1249; 
total number of cardholders 9o14. 

During the year extensive alterations were 
made in the library, the library having out- 
grown its accommodations, which had been 
previously renovated in 1900. The latest im- 
provements amounted to a remodelling of the 
interior, the new features being a children’s 
room, exhibition hall, catalog and librarian’s 
rooms, remodelled reference and delivery 
rooms, small reference room for art and ge- 
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nealogy, newspaper reading room, club meet- 
ing room, large additions to the stack, and 
an attic made available for storage. Electric 
light was substituted for gas and the heating 
plant made more efficient. An electric book 
elevator and a house telephone were installed. 
The renovating work was done in sections 
and at long intervals. Besides these changes 
at the main library, six new deposit stations 
and two new branches were opened. Another 
branch was reorganized and enlarged. Win- 
ter Sunday afternoon opening was begun, 
duplicate pay, music and picture collections, 
open shelf room and deposit stations at Sun- 
day schools and clubs, and a printed bulletin 
were other new features that marked the 
record of the year’s enterprising work. A 
large collection of mounted pictures was 
made, classified and cataloged, and many 
club and some school meetings were held at 
the library. With many practical drawbacks 
to hamper its work for the year the library 
shows in this report an unusual amount of 
excellent work done, and as the staff is of 
the same size as in 1900 it is especially note- 
worthy, 

The library has brought out its picture 
bulletin, no. 7, for December on the subject 
of Christmas. 


Kearny (N. J.) P. L. (1st rpt.—year 
ending July 13, 1908.) Added 1300; total 
4600. Issued, home use 43,913 (with a pop- 
ulation of 15,000 the circulation shows about 
3 books per capita). Registration 2120. Re- 
ceipts $30,832.67; expenses $30,200.79 (books 
$1929.03, salaries $2257.60, printing and sta- 
tionery $201.79). 

The library's report is especially interest- 
ing because it records the first year’s work of 
the library. The cornerstone was laid Oct. 
27, 1906, as noted in L. 7., December, 1906, 
p. 842. The dedication exercises were held 
July 29, 1907, with a large audience. The 
library building, the result of Mr. Carnegie’s 
gift of $27,600, has proved satisfactory in all 
particulars. School work, duplicate and pic- 
ture collections, the story hour, and bulletins 
announcing all new books mark the progres- 
sive methods of the library’s work. Recom- 
mendation is made in the librarian’s report 
for the establishment of a delivery station in 
an outlying district. 


Lansing (Mich.) Public School L. (27th 
rpt.— Sept. 1, 1907-Aug. 31, 1908.) Added 
1034; total 19,352. Issued, home use 49,685, 
increase of 12 per cent. over preceding year 
(728 per cent. fict.). Number cards issued 
1200; total no. cards in force 9119. Receipts 
$6199.07; expenses $5916.43. 

The juvenile circulation for the year was 
0484. The three school branches issued for 
home use 5239 volumes. Because of over- 
crowded conditions for books, a six-section 
wall stack was installed in January. 
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Los Angeles (Cal.) P. L. The library has 
again come into public notice, this time 
through dissensions among the staff, which 
were made public in the local press on Nov. 
11, under the heading “Library stew boiling 
anew.” “For two months,” it is stated, “the 
directors have been hanging frantically to the 
‘lid,’ but yesterday they lost their balance. 
Now the library troubles are to receive their 
triennial airing in a public trial.” The trou- 
bles referred to consist of charges filed with 
the local civil service commission by Miss 
Julia Blandy, formerly of Washington, now 
superintendent of branches of the Los An- 
geles Library, against Miss Celia Gleason, 
Miss Anna Madison, Miss Margaret D. 
Bloomer and Miss Florence Turner, all of the 
library staff. The charges are thus stated: 

“Miss Celia Gleason I charge with sys- 
tematic and unremitting interference with the 
werk of my department; with malicious in- 
tent to kill the work; incompetency, insub- 
ordination, abuse of* authority, falsifying 
statements in her accounts to the city auditor. 

“Miss Anna Madison I charge with tamper- 
ing with the records of the department of 
branches with malicious intent to kill the 
work; insubordination. 

“Miss Margaret D. Bloomer 1 charge with 
helding up the business of the order depart- 
ment to such a degree that the branches — 
juvenile, fiction, general circulation and doc- 
uments departments are seriously crippled 
and the efficiency of the library hindered; 
making false statements to the president of 
the library board in official business; divert- 
ing book orders from one book dealer to an- 
other, and with an attempt to give one local 
dealer the monopoly of the public library 
business. 

“Miss Florence Turner I charge with de- 
fyjng the established and printed rules of the 
library, and of gross neglect of duty while in 
charge of a branch library, and with being 
unreliable and a detriment to the service.” 

With the charges Miss Blandy files a long 
list of witnesses who are to be called to tes- 
tify, among them being I. B. Dockweiler, 
president of the library board; Charles F. 
Lummis, librarian, and Dr. C. C. J. K. Jones, 
library director of study and research. The 
date of the trial on these charges was set by 
the Civil Service Commission as Dec. 8. 
Miss Blandy has been a member of the library 
staff about two years. Miss Celia Gleason is 
first assistant librarian. 


Manitowoc (Wis.) P. L. (oth rpt. — year 
ending Sept. 30, 1908, from libn’s. summary.) 
Added 913; total 90903. Issued 45,330. Total 
number of cards issued 1495; total number of 
cards in force 3439. Receipts $4188.80; ex- 
penses $3158.66. 

The year’s report showa a steady growth in 
all departments of the work ; 2309 more books 
were issued for home use than in the pre- 
vious year. The two branch libraries started 
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three years ago were continued and had a 
circulation of 4577. The books at these 
branch libraries are temporarily withdrawn 
from the main library and therefore involve 
no extra expense. 

The children’s department has proven very 
successful, and though it contains only 178 
volumes, these had a circulation of 20,208. 

The library is issuing a printed catalog of 
its books by classes and in leaflets. The first 
leaflet, which is ready, is devoted to Useful 
arts. 

The library also contains books in the 
French, German, Polish, Bohemian and Nor- 
wegian languages. 

Manitowoc has a population of 13,000. 


Marinette, Wis. Stephenson P. L. (30th 
rpt.—year ending June 30, 1908.) Added 
1234 (232 gifts); total 10,530. Issued, home 
use 51,741. No, of new borrowers 764; total 
no, of borrowers 4729. Receipts $4591.09; 
expenses $4530.18 (salaries $1629.50, printing 
and stationery $37.55, books $0960.43, binding 
$113.10). 

The reading room attendance for the year 
was 24,462, the reference room 1148, and the 
Sunday attendance 3572. The total circulation 
from the children’s room was 18,035; there 
are 2627 books in the children’s room and 
2679 children who take books, which is an in- 
teresting indication of the need of a larger 
collection. School room libraries of 20 books 
each were sent to 11 rooms this year, instead 
of 10 as formerly. The Wisconsin Library 
Commission supplies this library with two 
travelling libraries of foreign books, one Ger- 
man and one Scandinavian. During the year 
26 libraries comprising 1363 books have been 
sent out from this library by Marinette 
County. The statement is made in the report 
that with the exception of $250 given by the 
City Council last year for necessary repairs 
the appropriation has been the same and the 
same number of people employed in the li- 
brary as when its work was much more 
limited. 


Medford (Mass.) P. L. 52d rpt.,1907.) 
Added 1454 by purchase (+525 by gift); to- 
tal 32.513. Issued, home use 100,142. New 
registration 1000. 

Attention is called to the fact that though 
the circulation has shown an increase of 
22,008 in four years the staff has not been 
increased in that time. “An effort has been 
made to keep the schools supplied with 
books.” 

Milton (Mass.) P. L. (37th rpt.—year 
1907.) Added 2050; total 109,043. Issued, 
home use 63,955. New registration 331; to- 
tal no. cardholders 2780. Receipts $11,835.25; 
expenses $10,178.99 (binding $460.80, hooks 
$777.03, mewspapers $55.70, periodicals 
$517.60, printing $160, salaries $4357.61). 

“The schools and the library are in close 
affiliation. The children’s librarian regularly 
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consults with the teachers as to their needs 
for supplementary reading. Much more work 
could be done with the schools if the library 
had a sufficient number of books to supply 
all their needs.” One branch known as the 
village branch was closed May 1, 1907, the 
room being used so little that the cost of 
maintenance was way beyond the service 
rendered. 


Milwaukee (Wis.) P. L. (30th rpt. — year 
ending Sept. 1, 1907.) Added 12,254; total 
181,597. Issued, home use 697,566. New 
registration 9038; total 229,721 (total no. 
cards in use 39,151). Receipts $2939.70; ex- 
penses $2695.56. 

There has been a marked increase in the 
use of reference works, in circulation of 
books and in the work carried on by the 
branch libraries and delivery stations. Owing 
to the growing work of the library the legis- 
lature increased its appropriation, making the 
tax levy eight twenty-fifths instead of eleven 
twenty-fifths of a mill. 


Mount Holyoke College L., South Hadley, 
Mass. (Rpt.—year ending June, 1907.) 
Added 3523; total 35,450. An extension of 
time was granted during the year for books 
loaned from the library. Instead of the time 
limit being over night or over Sunday, as 
heretofore, many books are loaned for a 
longer period ; 471 students took advantage of 
this privilege. The number of books loaned 
during the year to these students and four 
members of the faculty and officers was 4491; 
the overnight loans were 2083. 


New Bedford (Mass.) F. P. L. The li- 
brary’s remarkable collection on whaling lit- 
erature will, some time during the coming 
year, be removed to the city hall, where it 
can be adequately displayed, which in the li- 


brary’s insufficient accommodations is im- 
possible. 

New Briiain (Ct.) Institute L. (s4th rpt. 
—year ending March 31, 1908) Added 


Issued, home use 118,- 
764 (fict. 74 per cent.). New readers 1583; 
total registration 11,664. Receipts $9483.99; 
expenses $9283.72 (salaries $3202.27, books 
$1688.24, newspapers and periodicals $395 80, 
bookbinding and printing $735.21). 

“The library ranks as one of the first in 
the state in the proportion of books loaned to 
the population. Its use has outgrown its 
book supply. A library 55 years old accumu- 
lates so many public documents and other 
beoks whose use is only occasional that it 
often has fewer available books for circula- 
tion than younger and smaller libraries.” 


New Brunswick (N. J.) F. P. L. (asth 
rpt.— year ending March 31, 1908.) Added 
1742 (gifts 567); total 26,181. Issued, home 
use 77,157 (fict. 54,374). Cards issued to 
adults 373; to juv. readers 302. Reading 


2392; total not given. 
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room use 23,142. Receipts $5373.22; expenses 
$5194.00. 

The duplicate pay collection has proved 
most popular. “The reading rooms have 
been well patronized; 71 magazines and 10 
daily papers are on file.” 


New Orieans (La.) F. P. L. The new 
Carnegie central library building was opened 
late in October, with appropriate exercises. 

The building is of the Roman or Corin- 
thian style, and is an imitation of the temple 
of Mars erected to commemorate the battle 
of Philippi. It is of Bedford stone, while the 
dome is of copper and the frame is steel and 
concrete fire proof. There is a large or main 
reading room entered from a handsome stone 
stairway leading from the avenue. Adjoin- 
ing this main floor, which contains handsome 
Corinthian columns, is a large room devoted 
to children, with small desks, lights and 
chairs, and in this room will be all kinds of 
literature of interest to juveniles. There is 
also a board room and accessories. There 
are three tiers of steel stacks with electrical 
arrangements for lowering or raising. The 
basement is nicely cemented and contains 
many tiers and is well lighted and is airy. 
There are 22 Corinthian columns of imitation 
marble. The floors are of maple 


New York P. L. Morrisania Branch. A 
new branch of the New York Public Library 
on McKinley Square (160th street and 
Franklin avenue), to be known as the Mor- 
risania Branch, was opened Dec. 1, 1908, in a 
building erected from the Carnegie fund. 

The library has been open for the receipt 
of applications since Nov. 16. 

The building is 120 by 78 feet and consists 
of a main structure and two wings at the 
sides, together with a third at the rear, con- 
taining, on the ground floor, apartments for 
the janitor and his family. The front of the 
lot follows the curve of Franklin avenue and 
there is space at the sides and in front of the 
wings for grass and shrubbery. On the 
ground floor the circulation room for adults 
occupies one end of the main structure and 
that for children the other. In one wing is 
an office and work-room, and the other is 
taken up with a separate stircase leading to 
the assembly room, which occupies half of 
the second floor. The other half of this floor 
is the reading-room, and there is a staff- 
room with toilet and kitchen facilities in the 
wing above the office. The main library stair- 
case is in the rear. In the basement are a 
large boiler room, ample space for storage, 
receiving and packing rooms, and_ toilet 
rooms. 

The building is heated throughout with hot 
water on a combination of the direct and in- 
direct systems, and is lighted with electric- 
ity. It is furnished with a small elevator for 
books operated automatically by electricity. 
The building, with its equipment, cost about 
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$05,000, exclusive of the site, which was fur- 
nished by the city. The branch will have on 
its shelves about 10,000 volumes. 


New York P. L. Print department. An 
historical exhibition of painter-lithography is 
now on view in this department, and of un- 
usual interest. 

Norro.k, Vircinta, Pustic Liprary. Char- 
ter, constitution, by-laws and regulations. 
Norfolk, Va., Burke, 1907. 14 p. D. 

North Carolina. Libraries. The Greens- 
boro (N. C.) Telegram for Nov. 8 contains 
several articles on library development in 
North Carolina: “Library progress in North 
Carolina since 1899,” by Mrs. Annie Smith 
Ross; “The opportunity of the small library 
in North Carolina,” by S. B. Weeks, and 
several articles on the work of different li- 
braries and library regulations. 


Northampton, Mass. Forbes L. (13th 
rpt.—year ending Nov. 30, 1907.) Added 
2224; total 109,113. Issued, home use 74,835. 
New registration 246 

There has been a slight decrease in the cir- 
culation for the year, but also a decrease in 
the circulation of ficticn. The circulation of 
pictures has increased, the total circulation 
having been 20,723 without counting the 
stereoscopic views. In the catalog 18,681 
velumes have been entered during the year. 
The needs of the library for new shelving, 
for cases to accommodate the picture collec- 
tion and for further heating and lighting fa- 
cilities are noted. 

Otiumwa (Ja.) P. L. (5th rpt., 1907.) 
Added 2976; total 23,344. Issued, home use 
80,170. New cards issued since re-registra- 
tion 7119. Receipts (maintenance fund) 
$5117.25; expenses $5086.61 (salaries $2790, 
bocks $1679.90, periodicals $122.50, binding 
$120.40). 

The registration of the library has shown 
the most satisfactory results. Within six 
months of the time of beginning re-registra- 
tion the number of registered borrowers is 
as large as it was before the re-registration 
began. In the coming year it is planned to 
make visits upon all Sunday-schools in town 
to widen the library’s membership and in- 
fluence. 

The duplicate pay collection and the service 
of the reference room have been especially 
satisfactory. The children’s room becoming 
full-fledged last year has had a new year of 
continued good service; 630 new books have 
been added to the collection; the circulation 
has been 21,576. The picture collection has 
grown considerably and now numbers 14,980, 
an increase of 6226. 


Pennsylvania Home Teaching Society and F. 
C. L. for the Blind, Philadelphia. (Rpt., 1907.) 
“The four teachers of this society during 
the past year paid 3185 visits to the blind 
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and many new names have been added to the 
roll of readers.” The distribution of books, 
according to types, has been as follows: 
American Braille, 1707; Braille, 367; line 
letter, 227; Moon type, 10,004; New York 
Point, 550. The circulation shows an in- 
crease of 31 per cent, over that of the previous 
year. An exhibit of embossed books, etc., 
was made by the society at the Jamestown 
exposition. At the St. Louis exposition in 
1904 a similar exhibit was given. Both ex- 
hibits were awarded gold medals. “During 
the last few years considerable advance has 
been made in providing new books in the 
moon type for the blind, some having been 
produced solely at the cost of the Moon 
Society in England whilst the half-cost of 
some other books has been met by private 
individuals in America.” 


Philadelphia, Pa, Apprentices’ L. Company. 
(88th rpt.— year ending March 31, 1908.) 

The year has shown an increase in circula- 
tion from 21,000 to 27,000 with a fiction per- 
centage of 53 per cent. The story hour on 
Friday afternoons and Saturday mornings has 
a total attendance of nearly 800. The use of 
the library by the students has been much 
larger than usual. The librarian, Miss Mid- 
dleton, resigned during the year. 


Philadelphia City Institute L. (56th rpt. — 
year ending March 9, 10908.) Added 1318 
(150 gifts); total 28,341. Issued, home use 
51,460. no. of visitors 1886. Receipts 
$9907.06; expenses $8825.30. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Adriance Memorial 
L. (Rpt.—year 1907. Added 2088; total 
46,139. Issued, home use 101,288: books used 
at schools 10,057 (total 111,345). Receipts 
$11,306.06; expenses $11,280.31. 

“Special efforts have been made to bring 
the resources of the library to the attention 
of the public, and more particularly to the 
notice of men engaged in useful occupations. 
Within a year or two many excellent books 
on mechanics, trades and business occupa- 
tions have been published and a carefully se- 
lected number of them added to the library. 
Notices descriptive of the books have been 
prepared and sent to a number of those who 
might be interested and the increased use of 
the books has been very gratifying.” 


St. Louis (Mo.) Mercantile L. (62d rpt. — 
1907.) Added 5131; total 131,878. Issued. 
home use 137,030 (fict. incl. juv. fict. .678 per 
cent). Attendance 215,282. New members 
464; total membership 3878. Receipts $54,- 
851.46; expenses $53,004.64. 

The attendance during August fell decided- 
ly below the normal number because of the 
total suspension of elevator service for about 
10 days. 

A duplicate collection of fiction has been 
started in order to satisfy with greater 
promptness the demand for new and popular 
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novels. The number of members lost by 
death, resignation, or removal from the city 
was 498. “The establishment of half-yearly 
memberships and the abolition of the en- 
trancee fee have both tended to increase the 
fluctuations in our membership.” 


Williamsport, Pa. James V. Brown L. The 
second annual art exhibition is now adver- 
tised by the library. The occasion for the 
exhibit is the valuable Peale portrait of 
George Washington. 

FOREIGN 

Belgium. In the New York Times there 
was recently issued the following statement: 

“The absence of public libraries has been 
a reproach with regard to the educational 
system of Belgium. It is doubted whether 
the Belgians are by inclination the smallest 
readers in Western Europe, or have the few- 
est facilities for obtaining books. A move- 
ment in favor of establishing a free library 
in connection with each second grade and 
higher school has just been started by some 
Belgian educational authorities, who wish to 
raise the intellectual tone of Belgian life. 


Berlin. Royal Library. The staff of the 
library numbers over 150, and undergoes a 
considerable change annually through ex- 
change with university libraries and through 
the advent of new assistants. These latter, 
in so large a library, fail to gain a compre- 
hensive view of the general working of the 
institution. In order to counteract this disad- 
vantage, which reacts on the cheerfulness and 
efficiency with which the employés accomplish 
their work, Generaldirektor Harnack arranged 
for a series of lectures by Dr. Hortzschansky, 
to which was added one on the department of 
manuscripts by Dr, Jacobs. Dr. Hortzschan- 
sky’s lectures have now been printed in a neat 
little volume of 76 pp., with the title: “Die 
Kénigliche Bibliothek zu Berlin, ihre Ge- 
schichte und ihre Organisation” . (Berlin, 
Behrend & Co., formerly A. Asher & Co., 
1908.) Of the four lectures, three trace the 
development of the library and its ad- 
ministration since its inception in 1659, the 
fourth deals with the catalogs and working 
of the department of printed books. The 
American reader will be most interested in 
this last chapter, with its opportunities for 
comparison with our methods. 

In his first chapter the author disapproves 
the movement inaugurated by Aulard and 
others in France in favor of abandoning gen- 
eral libraries in favor of special ones. He 
furthermore objects to the desire that the 
many thousand volumes of “dead” matter in 
the large libraries be destroyed in order to 
gain space, because one cannot definitely de- 
termine what is “dead” and what may obtain 
scientific or bibliophilic value. The Harvard 
plan of weeding out such little used books he 
considers worthy of consideration. Finally, 
he speaks of the relation between scientific 
and public libraries. The latter, says he, have 
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in various ways had a stimulating effect on 
the former. But he objects to such adverse 
criticism of the scientific libraries as is made 
from the stz andpoint of the public ones, “Sci- 
entific institutions” are not primarily here to 
{attract readers] but in order that there may 
be scientific work in them and by means of 


them. ... Our ideal... must not be to 
change scientific into public libraries, but to 
have both... fill their particular purpose 


with full retention of their individuality.” 

In Daheim, Mar. 22, 1908, there is a one- 
page article, “Die Bibliothekarinnen-Schule,” 
by R. J. 3 illustrations: typesetting, book- 
binding, cataloging. 

Four years ago the first female librarian 
was appointed in the city libraries of Berlin; 
to-day there are 60, and they have organized 
a club. 

The article deals with Hottingen’s school 
for libraries and there are pleasant and flat- 
tering references to American conditions, 
Brighton, Eng. Official guide to the Public 

Library, Museum and Fine Art Galleries 

{fof the County Borough of Brighton]. 

Brighton, 1908. 48 p. D. 
~—— Roberts, H. D. The Brighton Public 

Library, Museum and Fine Art Galleries: 

a retrospect; reprinted from The Library 

Association Record, September, 1908. Aber- 

deen Univ. Press, 1908. 16 p. O. 

_A brief sketch of the establishment of the 
library and the rules for its maintenance are 
given. The institution is not under the Pub- 
lic Libraries or the Museums acts, but under 
the Pavilion act of 1850, which allows a sum 
not exceeding fourpence in the pound to be 
spent in the upkeep of what is known as the 
Pavilion estate and of which the public li- 
brary, museum and fine art galleries are con- 
sidered a part. In 1889 the library was estab- 
lished, in 1899 its quarters were much en- 
larged. Mr. John Minto was appointed li- 
brarian in 1902, 


Dundee, Scotland. The Central Lending 
Library was formaliy opened on Sept. 23, nu- 
merous alterations and improvements having 
been completed. 


England. The following note is made in 
Progress and quoted in a recent issue of the 
New York Sun: 

“The borrowing of novels is declining all 
over England, being not more than 15 per 
cent. of the work done by public libraries. 
In the public libraries of the United Kingdom 
there are 4,000,000 reference and 8,000,000 
lending books; 11,000,000 reference books are 
consulted every year, according to the records, 
and at least an equal number are taken from 
the shelves and consulted without being re- 
corded. Every year 60,000,000 books are lent 
for home reading. Giving further detail the 
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investigator states that ‘the taste for history, 
biography and travel is on the wane; readers 
are all for science and sociology, and new 
books on socialism are always in demand.’” 


London. Libraries. In a recent issue of the 
Buffalo Commercial is made the following 
note: 

“New libraries have recently sprung up in 
various parts of the East Side of London, and 
a movement called The Home Reading Circle 
is making great progress. Readers who joined 
this circle are expected to make studies of 
certain books and to write essays on the 
subjects they treat. The various circles are 
controlled by the National Home Reading 
Union, which gives certificates to the readers 
who show the greatest mastery of their sub- 
jects. The president of the union is Princess 
Louise, who makes a point of signing all the 
certificates of merit with her own hand. 

“The literary awakening of the East End 
in this manner is the outcome of the work 
started there by the late Sir Walter Besant, 
who helped to build the People’s Palace in 
the Whitechapel road, and his works are 
immensely popular in the neighborhood. 
Since Besant’s death a number of influential 
authors, including Izrael Zangwill, Pett 
Ridge, Jerome K. Jerome and others have 
taken a keen personal interest in this move- 
ment.” 


MANCHESTER, ENG. LIBRARIES COMMITTEE. 
Report of a visit to librarians in the United 
States and Canada by representatives of the 
committee. Manchester, printed for the 
Corporation, 1908. (71 p. O.) 

A committee of three, consisting of the 
chairman, deputy-chairman of the 
committee of the City of Manchester and 
chief librarian, visited the United States and 
Canada last spring to investigate libraries for 
the purpose of obtaining information for the 
erection of the new central Manchester li- 
brary. This report, just issued, covers de- 
scriptions of the various libraries visited — 
the Library of Congress, Harvard, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Drexel 
Institute, Newark, Buffalo, New York State, 
Providence, Washington, Baltimore and Mil- 
waukee libraries, and the libraries in Canada. 
Appendices contain reports on the preliminary 
plans of the Brooklyn Public Library, and 
plans for its central building, and tabulated 
statistics compiled by Dr, Frank P. Hill giv- 
ing dimensions of sites, floor plans, etc., of 
various libraries. Excellent plates of various 
libraries are also given at the end of the pam- 

phlet, 

Attention was given by the committee to 
the various branch buildings of the libraries 
visited, in view of the future branches likely 
to be established in Manchester. 


Nottingham (Eng.) P. Ls. (Rpt.— year 


ending March 31, 1908.) Added 5493; total 
126,976. Issued, home use and lib. use 542,877. 
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Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale. (Rpt. for 
1907; written up from press rpts.) Added 
through copyright deposits of French pub- 
lishers 4940 v. from Paris and 15,789 from 
departments; 145,830 periodicals from Paris 
and 360,430 from the departments; foreign 
books added 10,161; foreign periodicals 72,473. 

During the year in the promiscuous Salle 
de Lecture 37,719 readers received 58,630 vol- 
umes. In the Salle de Travail, supposed to 
be given up to earnest work, for admission to 
which a foreigner regularly requires a note 
from his ambassador, there are 344 numbered 
seats, with a few dozen places at general 
tables. For these 162,084 separate admission 
cards were issued in 1907, and 552,049 volumes 
delivered. Then there are certain special 
scholars who, with proper credentials, are 
admitted directly to the learned collections 
on the shelves, 

There is and has always been a crying need 
of a general catalog of the entire collection 
This has been under way for several years, 
and the results are already appreciable. Last 
year four new volumes of this immense cata- 
log appeared, and 1908 has begun with an- 
other in press. It is the 34th in all, and 
reaches to the end of the letter C. 

Various other valuable catalogs are in prep- 
aration, among them a catalog of printed and 
manuscript maps and plans of Paris; a catalog 
of Actes royaux, and of Actes episcopaux, 
and one of the most interesting is the “autog- 
raphie” (hand lithograph) of the catalog of 
the history of America. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

BooK SUPPORT AND ADJUSTABLE SHELF PARTI- 
Trion. Described in the Official Gazette of 
the United States Patent Office. Nov. 10 
1908. 137 :431-432.) 

Seven claims are allowed for this patent, 
five of which are printed in the Gazette. 
Cacnat, M. R. Les Bibliothéques munici- 

pales dans l’empire romain (Mem. de 

l’Acad. des et belles lettres). 1908. Paris, 

Klincksieck, 

Reviewed in Library Association Record, 
October, p. 508. 

Fecmey, David. A normal school] president 
on the use of books [How far should 
courses in normal schools and teachers’ col- 
leges seek to acquaint all teachers with the 
ways of organizing and using school libra- 
ries?]; address read at the annual meeting 
of the National Education Association held 
at Cleveland, Ohio, June 29-July 3, and 
printed in the Liprary jyouRNAL, August, 
1908. 8 p. O. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC LIBRARIEsS [Dis- 
cussions.] Reprinted from the Education- 
al Review, March, 1907, [p. 306-312.] 
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Boston (Mass.) P. L. The well-known 
author, the late Mrs. Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton, gave her library to the Boston Public 
Library, and a catalog of it will be prepared. 

Harvard University L. The library has 
just received the gift of a large library of 
historical, biographical and scientific works 
from Edward D. Brandegee, of Brookline, 
who makes the gift in behalf of his wife, 
Mary Bryant Brandegee. The library com- 
prises 11,887 volumes and they were formerly 
owned by Richard A. Bowie, of Philadelphia. 
The gift will be known as the Weld memorial 
in memory of the grandfather of Mrs. 
Brandegee, William Fletcher Weld, a bene- 
factor of the college. 


Westport, Mass. By the will of the late 
Mr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, of New York, 
there is a provision that the trustees under 
the will shall pay to the town of Westport 
the sum of $15,000 for the founding of a li- 
brary in the village of Westport Point. 


Librarians 


Bascock, Miss Laura E., for eight years a 
cataloger in the Library of Congress, has ac- 
cepted the position of chief cataloger in the 
Syracuse University Library. Miss Wandell, 
her predecessor, teaches cataloging in the 
library school. 


Cueney, John Vance, has resigned his po- 
sition as librarian of the Newberry Library, 
and will leave the library on July 1, 1909, to 
live in California. His resignation is due to 
personal reasons. Mr. Cheney has been for 
21 years in library work, 14 of which have 
been at the Newberry Library. 


Corson, Frederick D., of Ithaca, N. Y., has 
heen appointed law librarian in the New 
York State Library, succeeding Frank B, Gil- 
bert, who was promoted Oct. 1 to the position 
of chief of the Law Division of the State 
Education Department. Mr. Colson, who 
obtained the highest standing in the recent 
civil service examination for the position of 
law librarian, assumed his new duties Dec. 1. 
Mr. Colson was graduated from the academic 
department of Cornell University in 1897 
with the degree of B.L., and received the de- 
gree of LL.B. from the College of Law of the 
same university in 18098. In 1900 he was ad- 
mitted to the New York state bar. Becom- 
ing in 1809 assistant instructor in procedure 
in the College of Law at Cornell he has, 
since roo, held the position of instructor in 
that subject and for several years has acted 
as secretary of the law faculty. 


Forn, Worthington C., as noted in last issue 
of L. 5., has resigned from his position as 
chief of the Division of Manuscripts in the 
Library of Congress to accept the position 
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of editor of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety. The position involves functions and 
authority much beyond the implication of the 
term, however, and Mr. Ford will begin his 
new work on Jan. 1. The Washington Even- 
ing Star makes the following comment: 

“Mr. Ford’s services in the library which 
he entered upon in 1902, have been of the ut- 
most importance. As an authority in the 
sources of American history, he has been 
greatly influential in increasing them. And 
to the routine work of administration he has 
added an extraordinary service in editing, 
through the first dozen volumes, the journals 
of the Continental Congress, of which the 
originals are in the library, and of which 
only portions had heretofore been published. 

His successor in the library will be Gaillard 
Hvnt, now chief of the bureau of citizenship 
in the Department of State, but also well 
known as the author of various contributions 
to American history —including lives of 
Madison and Calhoun —and as editor of the 
latest full edition of the writings of Madison 
and sundry other workh . Mr. Hunt is a 
son of William H. Hunt, once a judge of the 
Court of Claims, secretary of the Navy under 
President Garfield, and later Minister to 
Russia.” 

Hopkins, Anderson Hoyt, resigned his po- 
sition as librarian of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on Sept. 1. His resignation 
from this position, which he had held since 
Jan. 1, 1905, is due to ill health and has called 
forth expressions of regret from his col- 
leagues and numerous friends. Previous to 
becoming librarian in Pittsburgh, Mr. Hop- 
kins held the Fbrarianship of the Carnegie 
Library of Louisville, Ky., where he was ef- 
fective in developing library opportunities 
during the 15 months of his directorship. Mr. 
Hopkins has beer: prominent in the American 
Library Association, having served in its 
council and as a member of various commit- 
tees. He was a graduate of the Ann Arbor 
High School in 1883 and of the University of 
Michigan in 1892. After some experience in 
teaching, he became assistant librarian in the 
John Crerar Library of Chicago, having held 
this post from 1895-1903. It is to be hoped 
that he will in the future be able to contrib- 
ute further towards the advancement of the 
library profession. Though Mr. Hopkins has 
been engaged in no active work since the 
spring, formal announcement of his resigna- 
tion was not made until the autumn, and the 
LrpRARY JOURNAL has thus delayed in giving 
official comment. 


Jenks, Edwin M., who has held the posi- 
tion of librarian of the Institute of Musical 
Art since 1906, has taken the position of 
assistant editor of Musical America. He 
graduated from the New York State Library 
School in 1903; held positions in the Brook- 
lyn Public Library from 1903-1905, and was 
in charge of the applied science department 
of the Pratt Institute Free Library, 1995-19 
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Lancwortny, Miss Caroline V., reference 
librarian of the Iowa State University Li- 
brary, has resigned that position to hecome 
library organizer for the lowa Library Com- 
mission, with headquarters in Des Moines. 


Lapp, John A., has been appointed to the 
position of legislative reference librarian at 
the Indiana State Library. 


Linpiey-Rocers. Harlow Lindley, libra- 
rian of Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana, 
and director of the Department of Archives 
and History of the Indiana State Library, 
and Miss Olive S. Rogers, a member of the 
Earlham College faculty, were married on 
June 24. 

Locke, George H., has been appointed as 
librarian of the Public Library of Toronto, 
to succeed the late Dr. James Bain. Mr. 
Locke has held the position of dean of the 
teaching faculty of Macdonald College and 
acting professor of education in McGill Uni- 
versity ; he was previously connected with the 
University of Chicago and Harvard Univer- 
sity and is a graduate of Toronto University. 


Pappock, Miss Alice M., New York State 
Library School, 1906-7, has resigned her po- 
sition as assistant in the order department of 
the University of Illinois Library to become 
— of the Public Library at Jamestown, 


ParMeELe, Miss Ella G., for the past 
years librarian at Oshkosh (Wis.) Normal 
School, has been appointed librarian of the 
public library of that city. 


Cataloging and Classification 


BrooktynN Pusiic Lrerary. International 
peace: a list of books with references to 
periodicals in the Brooklyn Public Library. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 1908. 53 p. S. 

This little pamphlet contains a list of the 
chief international peace movements; a list of 
bibliographies (17 titles) ; a list of 108 books 
on the subject and nearly 4co references to 
magazine articles, arranged chronologically 
from 1875 to 1908, by Alys M. Gordon, of 
the Brooklyn Public Library. 

Carnecie InstituTION oF WasntNcTon. List 
of publications. Nov. 25, 1908. 8 p. O. 
Catatocue générale de la librairie frangaise, 
continuation de l’ouvrage d’Otto Lorenz. 
Tome 18me (période de 1900 A 1905). 
Rédigé par D. Jordell. A-H. Paris, Li- 
brairie Nilsson Per Lamm Succr., 1908. 

804 p. 8°. 

Cuicaco P. L. Bulletin no. 87. Accessions 
from Sept. 1 to Nov. 1, 1908. 
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Crncinnati Pusric Lrprary. Reading list for 
boys and girls in grades 1-8; comp. by 
Esther Straus. No. 12, Sept., 1908. 24 p. O. 
Compiled to meet the requests of local 

teachers for titles of children’s books for 
home reading. The grade for which the 
book is recommended is indicated in paren- 
theses. A list of helps in the selection of 
children’s books is appended. 


ENGLISH PROSE FICTION; a selected list of 
about 800 titles cataloged by author and 
title, with annotations. Minneapolis, Minn., 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1908. 77 p. nar. S. 
pap., 15 

The purpose of this pamphlet seems some- 
what obscure judged from its title. In 
English fiction is included fiction of several 
nationalities, although all titles are in the 
English language. It is selective in that it 
includes about Soo titles of those that make 
up the larger list. 

FIcTION CATALOG; a selected list cataloged by 
author and title, with annotations. Minne- 
apolis, Minn., H. W. Wilson Company, 


1908. 172 p. nar. S. pap., 25 c. 

This is a new edition of the fiction catalog 
published a few months ago and reviewed in 
October L. J., p. 411. It duplicates the text 
of the previous edition except for the exclu- 
sion of the Cutter numbers. 

SprincFIELD (Mass.) City Liprary. Some 
modern verse; a partial list of recent poetry 
in the City Library of Springfield. Spring- 
field, 1908. 25 p. O. 

An alphabetical list with biographical an- 
notation and numerous quotations. The pur- 
pose of the list is to increase and facilitate 
the reading of the books included. If or- 
dered in quantity, the pamphlets can be ob- 
tained for $3.50 per 100, and with a changed 
title-page for $4.50 per 100. The price of a 
single copy is 5 c. postpaid. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF Documents. Advance 
sheets of third edition of Checklist of 
United States public documents. 

These sheets are issued from time to time 
and show the progress of the Checklist. The 
following classes are covered in the latest 
contribution : 

D. C. District of Columbia: 

13. Reform school for girls of District of 
Columbia; 14. Health department; 15, Indus- 
trial home school; 16. Police department, 
Metropolitan; 17. Public library; 18. Educa- 
tion board; 19. National training school for 
boys; 20. Street cleaning department; 21. 
Supreme court; 22. Taxes, Collector of; 23. 
Telegraph and telephone service; 24. Wash- 
ington asylum; 25. Electrical department; 26. 
Women’s Christian Association; 27. Chil- 
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dren’s hospital; 28. Criminal court; 29. Co- 
lumbia Hospital for women; 30. Bathing 
beach ; 31. Insurance department; 32. Medical 
supervisors board; 33. Gas and meters in- 
spector; 34. Eastern dispensary and casu- 
-~ inspector; 35. Aged and infirm, Home 
or. 

G. B. Geographic board. 

F.S. Freedman’s Savings and Trust Com- 


pany. 
G. P. Government Printing Office. 
1. Public Printer; 2. Library. 

—— Monthly catalogue United States public 
documents. No. 165, September. Wash- 
ington, Gov't Priting Office, 1908. 134+ 
21 p. O. 

Includes index to monthly catalogs, July- 

September, 1908. 


Bibliograpby 


Arronautics. List of works in the New 
York Public Library relating to aeronau- 
tics. (Jn New York Public Library Bulle- 
tin, November, p. 628-643.) 

Avpricu, T. B. Greenslet, Ferris. The life 
of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Bost., Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1908. c. 11-4303 p. pls. 
pors. O. cl., $3 net. 

Bibliography (32 p.). 

America. As others see us; books about 
America, by foreigners. Jn New York 
Public Library Circulation Department 
Monthly list of additions, p. 55-56.) 

Americans. Brooks, J. Graham. As others 
see us: a study of progress in the United 
States. N. Y., Macmillan, 1908. c. 9+ 
365 p. pls. pors. O. cl., $1.75 net. 
Bibliography (5 p.). 


Selected national bibliogra- 
phies. (New York State Library. Library 
School [Bulletin] 26. (Educational De- 
partment Bulletin, no. 436, Dec. 1, 1908.) 


40 p. O. 

A list of national bibliographies used in 
the course in elementary bibliography in the 
New York State Library School. It is a 
revision of a similar list printed in 1900 as 
Library School Bulletin no. 7. Preliminary 
lists of bibliographies of bibliography and of 
general bibliographies are given. In the list 
of bibliographies of bibliography are ex- 
cluded lists devoted to bibliographies of a 
special subject. The list of general bibliog- 
raphies gives first the useful works of the 
present day, and second a few of the more 
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nected works of the past. The national bib- 

liographies of each country make up the main 

part of the bulletin and are arranged by coun- 
try, the countries being arranged in the order 
of the importance of their bibliography for 

American libraries. 

Ceramics. Manchester (Eng.) Public Free 
Libraries. Catalogue of books on ceramics, 
glassware, ornamental metal work enamels 
and jade in the free reference library; 
compiled by F. Bentley Nicholson. Man- 
chester, 1908. 20 p. O. 


Cuaucer. Hammond, E. P. Chaucer, a bib- 
liographical manual. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1908. 10+579 p. 8°, cl., *$3 net. 

A survey of the Chaucerian field from 
1400 to 1898. Lists and discusses exhaustive- 
ly the imitations of Chaucer characteristics 
of the 15th and 16th centuries, the biogra- 
phies and editions of the 16th and 17th, the 
modernization of the 18th, and the mono- 
graphs and criticisms of the roth century. 
Much of the material appears for the first 
time in print. 

CHURCH CONVENTIONS. (Protestant Episcopal 
church in the U. S.)_ Trinity College, 
Hartford. Library. A list of the early 
editions and reprints of the General con- 
vention Journals, 1785-1814, in the Library 
of Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. 
{Hartford,] 1908. 8 p. 22%4cm. (Trinity 
College bulletin, new ser., v. 5., no. 2.) 
Bibliography. 

CIVIC IMPROVEMENT (including parks and play 
grounds). [Reading list.] (/n Carnegie 
Library of Atlanta Monthly bulletin, Au- 
gust-Sept., 1908, p. 6-8.) 

COPPERPLATES, ETCHINGS, DRAWINGS, ETC. Kup- 
ferstiche, radierungen, schwarz-kunst und 
aquatintablatter des xv-xx jahrhunderts. 
[1908] Schéningh. 134 p. O. 

Domestic Economy. List of books on do- 
mestic economy. (Jn Cambridge ( Mass.) 
Public Library Bulletin, v. 13, no. 9, No- 
vember, 1908, p. 215-223.) 

Dutcn art. Preyer, D. C. The art of the 
Netherland galleries: being a history of the 
Dutch school of painting illuminated and 
demonstrated by critical descriptions of the 
great paintings in the many galleries. 
Bost. L. C. Page & Co., 1908. c. 15+ 
380 p. pls. D. (Art galleries of Europe.) 
cl., $2 net, boxed 4% mor., $5 net, boxed 
Bibliography (2 p.). 
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DYEING AND CLEANING. Farrell, Frank J. 
Dyeing and cleaning: a practical handbook ; 
with 78 illustrations. Phil., Lippincott, 
1908. 8+232 p. D. (Griffin’s technological 
handbooks.) cl. (Add. pubs. for price.) 
Brief bibliography ("4 p.). 

Exiot, G:, [psend. for Mrs. J. W. Cross.] 
Silas Marner, the weaver of Raveloe; ed., 
with an introd. and notes, by Cornelia 
Beare. N. Y., Charles E. Merrill Co. 
[1908.] ¢. 336 p. por. 12°, (Merrill’s Eng- 
lish texts.) cl., 40 c. net. 

Bibliography (1 p.). 

ENzyMeE action. Bayliss, W. Maddock. The 
nature of enzyme action. N. Y., Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1908. 9+ 90 p. figs. O. 
(Monographs on biochemistry; ed. by R. 
H. Aders Plimmer and F. G. Hopkins.) 
bds., $1 net. 

List of literature referred to (8 p.). 


Forestry. Special bock list. (/n Louisville 
(Ky.) Free Public Library Bulletin, Nov., 
p. 69-71.) 

Frankuin, B. Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin, with selections from his other 
writings; ed., with comments, notes, bib- 
liography, and topics for study, by H. A. 
Davidson. Bost., Heath, 1908. c. 224-386 
Pp. pors. map, 16°, 50 c. 

Bibliography (3 p.). 

Gray, THomas. A concordance to the Eng- 
.lish poems of Thomas Gray; ed. by A. S. 
Cook. Bost., Houghton, 1908. 160 p. O. 
This concordance is the first to appear 

under the auspices of The Concordance So- 

ciety, which was organized at Yale University 
in the Christmas vacation of 1906. The basis 
of the concordance is Gosse’s edition of Gray 

(4 vols., London and New York, 1884). Quo- 

tations from the poems which Gosse charac- 

terizes as doubtful have been distinguished 
from the rest by a prefixed dagger. 

InprA. [Special reading list.] (Jn Salem 
(Mass.) Public Library Bulletin, Novem- 
ber, 1908, p. 67-68). 

Lancuaces, List of works in the New York 
Public Library relating to international and 
universal languages. (Jn New York Public 
Library Bulletin, November, p. 644-657). 
LIBRARIANS’ READING. The Ohio Library 

Association has just issued a tiny pamphlet, 

“Lists of books for librarians,” covering 32 

titles, all of which may be obtained from the 

Travelling library department of the Ohio 

State Library. 
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Lirerary criticism. Spingarn, J. E. A his- 
tory of literary criticism in the renaissance 
2d ed., rev. and augmented. N. Y., Colum- 
bia University Press, 1908. c. 3+-11-350p 
8°, (Columbia University studies in com- 
parative literature.) $1.50 net. 
Bibliography (6 p.). 

Lonpon. Recent books on London. (Jn The 
Reader's Index, the bi-monthly magazine 
of the Croydon Public Libraries, p. 151 

154.) 

Mawnsrrerp, Ricnarp. Wilstach, Paul. Rich- 
ard Mansfield: the man and the actor. 
N. Y., Scribner, 1908. c. 17-+500 p. pls. 
pors. O. cl., $3.50 net. 

Bibliography (6 p.). 

Microscore. Gage, S. H. The microscope: 
an introduction to microscopic methods 
and to histology. t1oth ed., rev. and il. by 
over 200 figures. Ithaca, N. Y., Comstock 
Publishing Co., 1908 c. 6+359 p. il. 
diagrs., 8°, cl., $1.50. 

Bibliography (12 p.). 

Mitton, J. Reading list, no. 49— Milton, 
(In The Reader's Index, bi-monthly maga- 
sine of the Croydon Public librarics, No 
vember and Dec., 1908, p. 148-151.) 

Napo.ron 1., Bonaparte. Napoleon 1. et la 
révolution frangaise ; livres, manuscrits, por- 
traits, caricatures. Florence, Lange, Cata- 
logue no. 5, 1909. 22 p. O. 

Norway. Monroe, Will Seymour. Norway: 
its peoples, its fjords and its fjelds. Bost., 
L. C. Page & Co., 1908. c. 24+332 p. pls. 
pors. fold. map, O. cl., $3, boxed. 
Bibliography (2 p). 

NorRWEGIAN LITERATURE. Kildal, Arne. An- 
notated bibliography of modern Norwegian 
literature (1850-1907) as represented in 
English translations and works of 20 vol 
umes. (Jn Idun, tidsskript for literatur, 
musik, etc., October, 1908, p. 23.) 

ORNAMENT AND DESIGN. Books on ornament 
and design. (Jn Public Library of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Monthly bulletin, No- 
vember, p. 80.) 

Quakers. Edmunds, A. J. Quaker literature 
in the libraries of Philadelphia. (/n The 
Westonian, Westtown, Pa., 1907. 26'4cm. 
Vv. 13, no. 9. 

Rep Cross. Lynch, C: American national 

Red Cross text-book on first aid and relief 
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columns: a manual of instruction how to 
prevent accidents and what to do for in- 
juries and emergencies; prepared for and 
endorsed by the American National Red 
Cross; with 74 illustrations. Phil., P. Bla- 
kiston’s Son & Co., 1908. c. 8+247 p. T. 
limp cl., $1 net. 

List of references. 

REINFORCED CONCRETE ARCHES. Reuterdahl, 
Arvid. Theory and design of reinforced 
concrete arches; a treatise for engineers 
and technical students. Chic., M. C. Clark 
Publishing Co., 1908. c. 64126 p. tabs., 
diagrs., 8°, cl., $2. 

Bibliography (2 p.). 


Revicion, Comparative. Jevons, F. B. An 
introduction to the study of comparative 
religion. N. Y., Macmillan, 1908. c. 25+ 
283 p. D, (Hartford-Lamson lectures on 
the religions of the world, v. 1.) cl., $1.50 
net. 

Bibliography (3 p.). 

Ropinson, Mary. Makower, Stanley V. 
Perdita: a romance in biography; with 17 
illustrations. N. Y., Appleton, 1908. 74 
355 p. il. O. cl, $4 special net. 
Bibliography (3 p.). 

RoyaAL Reciment oF Artittery. Hime, H. 
W. L. History of the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery, 1815-1853. N. Y., Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1908. 10+148 p. O. cl., $2 net. 
References (2 p.). 

SHAKESPEARE, W. Finding list of coliected 
works of Shakespeare and of Shakespeare- 
ana. Virginia State Library Bulletin, v. 1, 
no. 4, October, 1908, p. 295-308.) 


SHOES AND LEATHER. Haverhill (Mass.) 
Public Library. The best books on shoes 
and leather. (Useful Arts Bulletin, No- 
vember, 1908, no, 10.) 

SPANISH Gipsy, Middleton, T., and Rowley, 
W. The Spanish gipsie, and All’s lost by 
lust; ed. by Edgar Coit Morris. Bost., 
Heath, 1908. 53-+4-268 p. por, 12°, ( Belles- 
lettres ser.; Section mt, The English 
drama; ed. by G, P. Baker.) cl., 60 c. 
Bibliography (3 p.). 

Swirt, JoNATHAN. Prose works; ed. by 
Temple Scott. v. 12, Portraits of Swift 
and Stella, by Sir F. Falkiner; Relations 
between Swift and Stella, by Dr. Bernard, 
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Dean of St. Patrick’s; Bibliography; comp. 
by Spencer Jackson; Index. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1g08. 12°, (Bohn’s standard lib.) 
cl., $1.25 net. 

VerTesrates. Origin. Gaskell, W. H. The 
origin of vertebrates. N. Y., Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1908. 9+-537 p. figs. O. cl., $6 


net. 


List of his publications on the origin of 
Bibliography and index 


vertebrates (1 p.). 
of authors (15 p.). 
WATER POWER ENGINEERING. Mead, Daniel 
Webster. Water power engineering; the 
theory, investigation and development of 
water powers. N, Y., McGraw Publishing 
Co., 1908. c. 16+787 p. il. maps, tabs., 
diagrs., O. cl., $6 net. 
The chapter is followed by a bibliography 
of the subject. Index. 

Wer st’s? zeitgenossenlexikon enthaltend 
biographien nebst bibliographien; angaben 
uber herkunft, familie, lebenslauf, werke, 
lieblings-beschaftigmgen, parteiangehdrig- 
keit, mitgliedschaft bei gesellschaften, ad- 
dresse; andere mitteilungen von allge- 
meinen zusammengestellt und 
herausgegeben von Herrmann A, L. De- 
gener; 4 ausgabe, vollkommen neu bear- 
beitet und wesentlich erweitert. N. Y., G. 
E. Stechert & Co., 1909, [1908.]  v. p. O. 
cl., $3.50 net. 

Wrrcucrart. List of works in the New York 
Public Library relating to witchcraft in 
the United States. (/n New York Public 
Library Bulletin, p, 658-675.) 


Woot FisreE. Bowman, F. H. The structure 
of the wool fibre, and its relation to the use 
of wool for technical purposes; with nu- 
merous colored and other illustrations. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1908. 20+475 p. il. 12°, 
cl., $2.60 net, 

Bibliography. 

Worcester, Enc. Catalogue of special mate- 
rial in the library on Worcester, Eng. (Jn 
Worcester (Mass.) Free Public Library 
Bulletin, November, p. 14-19.) 

Wunpt, Titchener, E. B., and 
Geissler, L. R. A bibliography of the scien- 
tific writings of Wilhelm Wundt. (Jn the 
American Journal of Psychology, October, 
1908.  19:541-5506.) 

This list is only a beginning of the bibliog- 
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raphy of Prof. Wundt’s scientific and philo- 
sophical writings. It is hoped to continue it 
in annual instalments. The list is interest- 
ing as showing the tremendous productive ac- 
tivity of Prof. Wundt, extending in this list 
from 1856 to 1908. 

IMPORTANT SALES CATALOGS 


Hoerut, Ulrico. Italian books. Milan, 1908. 


491 p. D. 

This catalog contains the titles of nearly 
16,000 volumes by Italian authors or in the 
Italian language kept in stock at Hoepli’s 
bookstore. The contents of this excellent bib- 
liographic handbook are grouped under 
26 subject headings and are rendered easily 
accessible by an index to authors which takes 
up 95 pages of matter set in small type in 
double columns. The number of the catalog, 
300, is significant of the industry of its com- 
piler. It may be obtained at G. E. Stechert 
& Co. 

Toccr, Francesco. Italian books of every de- 


scription. N, Y., 1908. 183 p. O. 


Hotes and Queries 


Lrprary work.— Mr. Ranck writes with 
regard to an article, “If I were our national 
Santa Claus,” in the December number of the 
Delineator (p. 951-957): “that this is one of 
the best statements ... of the reason for 
some of the things the library is endeavoring 
to do. I wish that every librarian could 
see it.” 

INCOMPLETE FILES. — We have from the ac- 
cumulations of the late Rev. J. C. Thomas 
files more or less complete of: The Metho- 
dist Review, Gospel in all Lands, Ladies Re- 
pository, National Magazine, Christian Edu- 
cator, Christianity in Earnest, Christian Stu- 
dent, Woman's Missionary Friend, The 
Christian City, American Bible Society Re- 
ports, Bible Society Record, Minutes of 
Spring and Fall Conference, Disciples of M. 
E. Church, Sunday School Journal, Manual 
of M. E. Church, The Classmate. You may 
have from these what you desire by paying 
freight on same. Write to 

S. G. Ayres, Librarian. 


NOISELESS TURNSTILE. 
To the Editor of the Library Journal, ; 

I would like to learn whether any librarian 
knows of a noiseless turnstile. We have 
thought turnstiles necessary in our Children’s 
room, but the noise of the rachet has been 
very annoying. Recently it occurred to me 
that there ought to be a device which would 
work silently, and, laying the matter before 
a machinist, we have had one made. If no 
one knows of any such turnstile on the mar- 
ket this one of ours will be of interest to 
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some. But if there is any other on the mar- 
ket I should like to know about it. 

Wiuus K. Stetson, 
Librarian New Haven, Conn., Free Public Library. 

Nov. 16, 1908. 

THe “LrpRARY OF USEFUL STORIES” META- 
MORPHOSED. —I desire to call attention to the 
fact that the “Library of valuable informa- 
tion,” being sold by subscription, published by 
D. Appleton & Co., is a reprint on thicker 
and larger paper from the same plates as the 
“Library of useful stories.” The “Library of 
valuable information” sells for prices run- 
ning down from $1.25 per volume, depending 
upon the intelligence of the purchaser. The 
“Library of useful stories” sells for 35 c. net 
per volume. To my mind the moral is ob- 
vious. W. P. Currter, 

Forbes Librarian, Northampton, Mass. 
PATTERSON’S COLLEGE AND SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 
To the Editor of the Library Journal, 

Having just discovered an amazing number 
of errors regarding the statistics of educa- 
tional institutions in our city, in Patterson’s 
College and School Directory of the United 
States and Canada, vol. 5, 1908, I send you 
this note in the belief that other librarians 
who may not have bought the book may be 
interested in inspecting this list before pur- 
chasing. 

To the city of Worcester is assigned 16 
entries on page 107. Among these are the 
following statements: The Bancroft school is 
repeated under Springfield, Mass. Clark Col- 
lege is referred to, but no mention is made of 
Clark University, from which it sprang. The 
Cellege of the Holy Cross is repeated three 
entries later under Holy Cross College. To 
the former is assigned an earlier president, 
Father Hanselman; to the latter, the present 
president, Father Murphy. Mr. Becker, given 
as principal of the business college, has been 
dead over a year. The Kimball school is re- 
peated below under “School for girls,” but 
without the date of foundation. Redfield 
College is situated in South Dakota. 

Yours very truly, 
Rosert K. SHAw, Assistant Librarian, 

Free Public Library, Worcester, Mass. 


Library Calendar 4 


DECEMBER 


8-10. Alabama L. A. Montgomery. sth an- 
nual meeting. 
Peepers: 8th. Annual address by T. M. Owen; 
¢ . Jacksonville library ideas, by Prof. C. 
’. Daugette; Prospects for trained library 
workers in Alabama, by Miss F. N. Greene; 
Club work and the library, by Miss L. M. 
Elmore; Alabama’s relative place in library 
development, by Dr. T. W. Palmer: A sym- 
nay of library beginnings. oth, The li- 
rary and the publisher, by Dr. James K. 
Powers; Problems of a small library, by 
Miss Ora I. Smith; Reference work by Miss 
Anne O. Shivers. 
29-31. Southern Educational Department, Li- 


brary Dept. 
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ROMEYN B. HOUGH 


Author and Publisher 
LOWVILLE NEW YORK 


Handbook of ‘ie Tones of the Northern 
States and Canada, Photodescriptive 
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A work which appeals alike to the lover of trees, the lumberman, the nature- 
student and the technical botanist. It enables one who has never studied botany 
to identify all of the trees at all seasons of the year and to learn much about them. 
Its illustrations represent 690 negatives and its maps (indicating distributions) 191 
line-engravings. 


* It is doubtful if any book placed before the publicin ‘* By far the most useful book I have sé¢en for librarians 
recent years possesses the peculiar charm of this one.” to give to most readers. I hold it to be the duty of the 

—8t. Louis Lumberman. librarian when a remarkable book like this is produced 
to take pains to make it known to those whom it can 
serve.’— Melvil Dewey, Pres’t Amer. Lib. Ass'n. 


“‘Admirably adapted to the average person who wants 
to be able to tell the trees apart with the least possible 


study.” = The Outlook. «The most attractive and useful of all books devoted to 
‘“ Rarely have we seen a more splendid volume for me- identifying trees.”’ —Country Life in America. 
chanical excellence. —Sehool Board Journal, «No other book can possibly take its place.” 

** The most valuable guide to its subject ever published. —Dr. Winship, Edr. Journal of Education. 


The author has made a wholly novel entrance in the 
chronicle of nature, and has given to the world an unex- 
ampled work, telling us more about tree life, tree 
growth, the nature and appearance of the wood, its 
external appearances and internal structure than has ‘* Unique and beautiful as well as extremely useful, and 
ever been presented before. We shall ever be grateful deservesa place in the library of every tree-lover in the 


**Wecan not recommend the book too bighly to those 
fond of nature-study and the forest.”’ 
Forest and Stream, 


to him for his sincere and generous help.” world.”’ ~The Dial. 
—Springfleld Republican « Should be in the hands of everybody who has patriotic 

“An extraordinarily thorough and attractive book.” pride in the forests of our country.”’ 
—New York Times —Collier’s Weekly. 


American Woods 


Illustrated by actual specimens thin enough 


to be examined in transmitted light—to 


reveal characteristic structures and 


mounted in separable pages with full 


text and clasped book-cover. 


Awarded the Elliott Cresson gold medal, by 
the Franklin Institute of Phila., as being a 


A VOLUME OF “AMERICAN Woops” DISPLAYED particularly meritorious work. 


‘Ingenuity has rarely done more for the school-room. ‘A many-sided treat is in store for everybody who has 

A unique and beautiful publication for which the lovers | not seen the arrangement of ‘American Woods.’"’ 

of nature owe a great debt to Mr. Hough.” j ~Primary Education. 
—Journat of Education. | « exceedingly valuable. A work where plant-lite does 


“A valuable accession to any library or parlor.” the writing and no one can read without thinking.” 
—The Expaess, Bujjaio, N.Y. | —G. A, Parker, Hartjord, Conn, 

‘ The teacher could scarcely have a more useful work of | “‘ Every school in the country, from the primary to the 

reference.” — W.S. Jackman, Chicago. | college should own this work.”’ —Art Education 


SAMPLE PAGES AND PARKTICULAAS FUKNISHED ON REQUEST. 
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BUCHHANDLUNG FOCK, 


LEIPZIG, GERMANY 


EALERS in New and Second-hand Books of all Sciences and in all Lan- 

guages. Large stock of Works and Serials, Agents to Many Libraries and 

Institutions, Central Agency of German Dissertations and Programs of Universi- 
ties, High and Technical Schools. Sale of Complete Libraries, at present : 


M. Heyne’s (Late Professor at the Univ. of Berlin) Germanistiec Library. 


Ed. Hitzig’s (Late Professor at the Univ. of Halle) Psychiatrical 

Library. 

R. Boeckh’s (Late Director the of Berlin Bureau of Statistics) Statistical 

Library. 

Ad. Kirchhoff’s (Late Professor at the Berlin Univ.) Epigraphical 

Library. 

E. Shrader’s (Late Professor at the Berlin Univ.) Semitic Philological 

Library. 

Extensive experience in supplying scarce and out of print books, complete sets and odd 
volumes of periodicals. Best care given to orders. Quotations made on application. Last 
catalogues sent free on application. 317, 323, 332, 341 law, 10,360 nos.; 307, 309, 310, 326 
Germanistics, 316 fine arts, 333 theology, 5,350 nos.; 328 anatomy, physiology, zoology 
(Koelliker library), 6,740 nos.; 335 medical periodicals, 336 history of medicine and pharmacy, 
3,400 nos.; 337 clinical medicine, 6,160 nos.; 338 bibliotheca chemica, 7,388 nos.; 339 political 
economy, 9,640 nos.; 340 classical philology and archeology, 6,200 nos. 


Best references at hand. 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 

in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QuaRITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 
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HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


HIS Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and k Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 


Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street, 


( DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 


Rb | H IGG INS’ { PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
es DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 


LIQUID PASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 


and office use. 
AT DEALERS’ GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., [Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago and London 271 Ninth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Accuracy ~« Efficiency 


HESE have been the distinctive characteristics for many 

years of our method of handling LIBRARY ORDERS, 
and, in addition to correct prices, have brought and retained 
our extensive library patronage. Our enormous book stock, 
covering every branch of literature, and all grades of books, 
enables us to make full and prompt shipments. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and UNIVER- 
SITIES find it to their advantage to send us their book orders. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


215-221 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, New York. 


> 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
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CEDRIC CHIVERS, Ltd. 


Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904 Diplome D’Honneur, Liege, 1905 Grand Prix, Milan, 1906 


Bookbinders 


911-913 Atlantic Ave... BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


(Please note change of address from 1242 Fulton St.) 
HE TEST OF GOOD BOOKBINDING is to observe the 
number of issues a book will stand while remaining in clean, 

sound condition. 

IF YOU SUBMIT TO THIS TEST a large number of varying 
kinds of books, the work of different binders, it will be found 
that long after others are completely worn out, those bound 
by CHIVERS can still be re-issued. Chivers’ binding shows 
considerable economy over all others obtainable at any price. 

HAVE YOUR POPULAR BOOKS BOUND, AND 

PURCHASE ALL YOUR REPLACEMENTS IN 


Chivers’ Patent Library Bindings 
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DURA LIBRARY BINDING 


Improvement on the Wales’ Improved Book Binding, Pat. June 7, 1898, 
+ saves books that other Binders throw out as too poor to re-bind. 
We have tripled our floor space, and can turn out work much quicker 


than ever before. 
Have you tested this binding? If not send us a trial lot and we will 


prove the above statement. 


DURA BINDING COMPANY, 40 Shawmut Avenue, Marlborough, Mass. 


UR BOOK BUSINESS 


as grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the verv best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 

Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
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OUR LIBRARY SERVICE 


We have recently supplemented our service to Libraries, by procuring Out-of-Print 
and Scarce Books, and by importing English Books. 
_ Our EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE contains a full list of Supplementary Reading, 
indicating the grade to which each title is adapted ‘ 


Our CLEARANCE CATALOGUE contains overstock at special! prices, and an 


alphabetical arrangement by authors of all cheap editions of Recent Popular Fiction and Standard Library 


12M0s In one list 


Our LIBRARY CATALOGUE of 3,500 approved titles, following A. L. A. lines, 


is of great convenience to small libraries. 
Our MONTHLY BULLETIN notices promptly every new book of importance. 
These Catalogues are sent on request 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 33 East 17th Street, NEW YORK 


see BJORCK & BORJESSON 
LIBRARY AGENTS 


WE have the best facilities for handling Scandinavian and Finnish 
books of all descriptions and furnish books to 400 Libraries in 
Sweden alone. 
We issue catalogs of books on different subjects—rare and old books a 
specialty—and send them free to any library applying for them. 
Our connections with other Publishers make it possible for us to 
furnish books to Libraries and Universities at the very lowest rates. 


NEW YORK: Dutnamia Cr LONDON 
27 and West 23d St. uinam Sons, 24 Bedford St., Strand. 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books inevery depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City BOOKSELLERS 


E invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 
English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 


SEND FOR CATAL CES 
FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given to 
obscure and out of print publications. 
THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 
affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 
sent free to any library on application. 
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H. SoTHERAN & 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agen, they can promise the best care, dili- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great, 


Established 1816. 
A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘*Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London, 
Address: BOOKMEN. LONDON. Oodes: UNICODE and A BC. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd, 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 


Dryden House, Gerrard Street, W., London, Eng., 
Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscelianeous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in ai// Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES. AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
ebtaining Forcign and Scarce Books, BINDING OF EVERY DESERIPTION UNDERTAKEN. Periodicass 
= Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowes: 
ates. 


TERMS On APPLICATION, ALSO List oF LIBRARY APPLIANCES. ac 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ—Leipzig, Germany 


LIBRARY ACENT Correspondence Solicited 


REFERENCES (by special permission of the librarians): Library of Congress (Washington, D.C.), 
Harvard University Library (Cambridge, Mass.), the Newberry Library (Chicago, Ill), Chicago Public Library 
(Chicago, I1l.), University of Chicago Press (Chicago, Ill.), Princeton University Library (Princeton. N. J.) 
Cleveland Public Library (Cleveland, Ohio), Library University of California (Berkeley, Cal.), University of 
Cincinnati Library (Cincinnati, Ohio), Johns Hopkins University Library (Baltimore, Md.), Library Catholic 
University (Washington, D. C.), Library Brown University (Providence, R.1.), Library Association of the Bar 
Library Adelbert College Western Reserve 
(Brunswick, 


(New York), Library University of Oregon (Eugene, Oregon), 
University (Cleveland, O.), Library Boston Athenzum (Boston, Mass.), Bowdoin College Library 
Maine), Hebrew Union College Library (Cincinnati, 0.), Kenyon College Library (Gambier, O.), Library 
University of Tennessee (Knoxville, Tenn.), Oberlin College Library (Oberlin, O.), Library Washington University 
(St. Louis, Mo.), Library University of Wisconsin (Madison, Wis.), Watkinson Library (Hartford, Conn.), Trinity 
College Library (Durham, N. C.). 


The R. Havens Company JIT ALIAN BOOKS 


of every description 


New and Second Hand Books 


suitable for Libraries. Catalogs 


(Special prices to public libraries) 


FRANCESCO TOCCI 
5620 Broadway New York 


issued and sent upon application 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 


29 West 42d St., New York 
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One Indispensable Weekly 
Periodical 


To the Ltbrarian: 


In making up your order for periodicals for the coming 
year there are several reasons why it should include “ THE 
PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY.” 

As a “ professional” periodical it provides the librarian 
and the library staff with an equipment, not only practically 
indispensable, but admittedly unattainable in any other similar 
publication devoted to the chronicle of books and _ their 
circulation. 

“THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY,” the oldest 
American book-trade journal, is distinguished by these 
features: 

1. A serviceable and prompt Weekly Record of new 
books as published, with descriptive notes to the more import- 
ant items, giving necessary data as to size, price, series, 
publisher, ete. 

2. Monthly, quarterly, semi-annual and yearly cumu- 
lated reference lists of all new books and new editions. 

3. Timely notes of bibliographical interest, news of 
publishing plans and items of direct interest to librarians in 
their work. 

4. Advertisements and announcements of all the 
leading publishers, definite and frequent. 

With this periodical on file during 1909 your vision 
will be clearer and broader, your problems easier, your results 
more definite. 

We hope your library funds will make it possible to 
provide for it for a test period of at least one year. 


Subscription price, $4.00 per annum 


Address THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
298 Broadway New York 
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Directory of Dealers 


Who Issue Catalogs of Rare Books, “ Remainders” 


and Slightly 


Used Books. 


DOMESTIC. 
Am. Pogncins Exchange, P. O. Box 587, St. Louis, 


Anderson, John R., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Bartlett, N. J., & Co., 28 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Bdérck and Rérjesson, 4o W. 28th St., New York. 
Scandinavian books. 

Blessing, W. P., Mgr., 192 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Book Exchange, Derby, Conn. (Reference Books.) 


Beston Book Co., Boston, Mass. (Larger stock of 
magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) 


Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of 


Brentano's 
Fifth Ave. and 27th St., New 


Foreign Books, 
York. 
Britnell, A., 241 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
Gate Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of Pe- 
iodical Sets in the World.) 


Campbell, William J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
and General Literature.) 

Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Clark, A. S., Peekskill, N. Y. (Americana and 
Scarce Magazines), 

Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Engelke, Geo., 280 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 

Havens, R. R., Co., 27 West 42d St., New York. 
(Special concessions to libraries.) 

Hays, Cushman Co., 32 Monrot St., Chicago, m.~ 

Heise, John, 410 O. c. S. Bank Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Huntting, The H. R., Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Kimball Bros., 618 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
make a specialty of Americana.) 


Ladd, Niel Morrow, Book Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Send list o 
Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington Ay Boston. 
Lemcke & Buechner, 11 East 17th St., New York. 
Lexington Bceok Shop, 730 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
Liebeck, C. F., 1261 E. 67th St., Chicago, Il. 
Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 
Stationers. Retail 215-221 Wabash Ave.; 
Wholesale 457-477 E, Ohio St., Chicago. 
MeDencugh Co., Joseph, 39 Columbia St., Albany, 


Madigan, P. F., White Plains, New York. 
Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 
McDevitt-Wilson Bargain Book Shop, 1 and 10 Bar- 


clay St., New York. 

McVey, John Jos., 1229 Arch St., Phila, Pa 

(nerleona, General History, Science, Theology.) | 

Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, 

Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 

Morris Book Shop, 152 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL 

Den Depot, 326 N. roth St., Phila. | 

himan, Prop 

Rounds Co., R. L. | 

Philadelphia. 


Rosenbach Co., 
(Ameri Sti Printing.) 
Schulte, Theo. 132 23d ew 
Stechert, G. , New | 


(Americana 


(We 
Putten Be. 
of ‘Books Wanted.) 


& 129-133 West 2oth 
various languages.) 


York. (Books in 


Steiger, E., & Co., 25 Park Place, New York. 
est stock of. new German publications ft 


especially suitable for libraries.) 
Taylor, Thos. J., Taunton, Mass. (Specialty, a stock 
of 150,000, pamphlets relating to America. Li- 
brarians of special collections please correspond.) 
Thayer, H. A., Newtonville, Mass. (Theological.) 
Thomson-Pitt Book Co., 947 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


departments, 


Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar Rapids, Ia. (Books 
about Iowa and the early West.) 
Association, <4 East 23d St., New 


Union Libra 

York. CAmesionn and English Remainders.) 
FOREIGN. 

Allen, E. G., & Son, 28 Henrietta St., London. 

Alicke, Paul, Antiquariat, Dresden, Germany. 

Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 

Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham, England. 

Barrard, P. M., M.A., Tunbridge Wells, Eastend. 
(Valuable and out-of- -the-way books. Libraries 
formed.) 

Blackwell, B. H., so and 51 Broad St., Oxford, Eng. 
(Theological, Classical and General.) 

Brill Ey Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 

olland. 

Brockhaus, F. A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 

Burgersdijk & Niermans, Leyden, Holland. (Very 

large stock of Theology, Classics, Scientific peri- 
odicals, Dutch history, old and rare books on 
Medicine, Chemistry, Natural Science. Public 
sales 

Edwards, F., 83 High St., Marylebone, London. 

Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 

Gilhofer & Ranschburg, I. Begnergeese 2. Vienna, 
Austria. (Old Books, Prints, Autographs.) 

Gottschalk, Paul, 13 Unter den Linden, Berlin. 
(Rare Books and Mss., Science.) 

Harrassowitz, Otto, Queerstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger- 


many. 

Hierremann, Karl W., Kénigsstrasse 3, Leipzig, 
ermany, 

Higham, Charles, & Son, 27a Farringdon St., London, 


(Theology; second-hand and remainders.) 
(Science.) 


Junk, W., Berlin, Kurfurstendamm. 
op sros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. (Fine and 

are Books, including Americana, Prints and 

Autographs. Catalogues gratis and post free.) 
Malota, Franz, tv Wiedenerhof, Vienna, Austria 
Nobelstraat 18, The Hague, Hol- 


Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St, 
London, England. 

Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), Hilde rasse 
16, Munich, Germany. erican ks and 
Prints, Incunables, mss., e Books, Prints.) 


Stechert, G. E., & Co., New York, Leipzig, London, 
Paris. 


Steiger, E., & Co., 25 Park Place, New York. 
(Second-hand German books in all departments 
kept in stock. Fore dealers’ second-hand 

or catalogs. Send list 


books imported, Ask 
of wants. 


Brown, 4 Trafalgar Sq., London, 

Steve : Son & Stiles, Great Russell London, 

Tereuem, Em., 19 Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 
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Annual Library Index 


Announcement of the 1908 Volume 


T has been decided to continue the ANNUAL LIBRARY INDEX, to 
include in the 1908 volume most of the important periodicals covered 
by the five-yearly Poole’s Index, adding about forty to the list indexed 

for 1907, and to publish this as early in 1909 as the editorial work and 
printing can be completed. This will include a large number of periodicals 
not indexed in any other publication, and should be of value not only in 
libraries which take most of the periodicals indexed, but also to smaller 
libraries which take only a few of the periodicals but are enabled by this 
Index to point readers to other sources of information on specified subjects. 
We trust that this publication may have your support by the return of the 
enclosed order slip as soon as practicable. The edition will be limited, and 
it is desirable to know in advance the probable number of subscribers. In 
view of the cost of such bibliographical enterprises and the large increase in 
the ground covered this year, the price will be $5.00 for the complete bound 
volume. It should be noted that this isa much lower price actually as well 
as relatively than that for other Indexes. 


The volume will include, in addition to the practical index, the usual 
features of the index to general literature (7. ¢., of composite books issued in 
1908), the list of bibliographies, the necrology of authors, and the index to 
current events, which last has been one of the most practical and valuable 
features of the Annual Library Index for some years past, providing as it 
does, an index to any daily newspaper. It is proposed to make this news- 
paper index more comprehensive than heretofore, and other features may be 
added to the volume if advance subscriptions justify. 


If there should be a demand for either part, or both parts separately, it 
is in plan to issue the two parts separately. Part I. containing the Periodical 
Index, and Part II. the other features, each at the separate price of $3.00. 
Some libraries may desire to subscribe for a copy of the complete work and 
duplicate copies of one or both parts. The order blank provides for this, 
but it is not proposed to print the parts separately unless there is enough 
definite demand for such separate publication. 


An early return of the order slip which has been sent to all subscribers 
will greatly facilitate the plans of the editor and publisher. 


Address 
The Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


298 Broadway, New York 
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DIRECTORY 0 OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. — 


Bee — Ss use, N. 
H + Book Cover os, Springfield, Mass. 


Litrary on $30 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
BINDING. 


and PL, N. Y. 


Cedric Chivers, 1 2 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A. Gost, N, Y. 
Miss S. pi kAtiansen, Art Binder, 36 E. agd St., 


Phister Bookbinding Co., 141 E. agsth Y¥. City. 


Helen Ps Book Cover Co Mass. 
Ww. G, & Co., Pittsbur; 


F. Ta Co., 531-535 W. 37 York. 
F. Van Everen, 60 n St. N. ¥. City. 
Weis Binder Co., Toledo, O. 

BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

. B. Cornell Iron Works, N. Y. 

foller & Smith, Inc., 298 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Library B Atlantic Ave., 
Geo. B. Meleney & Co. 119 Monroe St., Chicago 


$2.4 & Msi Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 
CARBON PRINTS AND 
Braun, Clement & Co., Ave., City. 
Cosmos Y. City. 


Picture Co., 11 2 St., 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden 
CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETO. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Globe Wernicke Co., 380 Broadway y, N. 
Koller & Smith, Inc., 298 Broadway, N. Y. ty. 


Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., 
acct cClurg , 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


The Macy Co., 343 N. Y. Oy. 

Scrantom, Wetmore & * 4 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester,” 

CATALOG 

Globe Wernick Co., 380 Broadway, 

Koller & Smith, Inc., 298 Broa ha Y. City. 
Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., 

A C, McClurg » 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
INKS, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 


Arabol Mts, 1oo William St., New York 
Bookbi Hexible Glue and Library Paste. 
Mig. N New Yor 
Emrpire 35-37 Duane 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Cc. M. Higgins & Co., oth St., 
up Co., Gos Sty New York City. 
Sieber & Trussell Mo. 
L. E. Waterman & A 
The Wire Novelty & Holyoke, 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co St. 
Petnam & Co., Ader Water St. 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES ae 
DUPLICATORS. 


Yewman & Erbe Mfg. Co.. Rochester, N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WAN TED.—Position in the public documents or 
reference department of a library by a college 
graduate with two years’ library school training 
(B.L.S.) and over four years’ experience. Address 


C., care of Lrarary journat, New York 


J. W. Bain, 393 Brunswick Ave., Toronto, Can. 

Papers and Proceedings, American Library Associa- 
tion, 1883-1905, leather, hali bound; 1906-7, un- 
bound. All in first-class condition. 


Loring W. Puffer, Brockton, Mass. 
I have 50 vols, of Harper's Magazine, from vols. 
to 50, for sale, bound in half goat, in good order 
and not used since binding. 


DYER'S COMPENDIUM OF THE WAR 
OF THE REBELLION 
1,800 Pages Octavo $10.00 Net 


The publishers wish to bring to the attention of librar- 
ians and others the fact that the above publication has 
been delayed until —~45 The task is a prodigious 
one, and cannot be unduly hastened. 

THE DYER PUBLISHING COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Tue Torcu Press, Printers, . , Cedar Rapids, lowa 


HUNDREDS of Librarians find our monthly 
Bargain Lists money savers, on books 
thatthey WANT. 
Do you get them? 
A postal request will bring them. 


THEO. E. SCHULTE 


132 East a3d Street, New York 
Removable C Covers 


Magazines and Other Periodicals 
ROBERT J. NICHOLSON 


83 West Randolph Street, _CMICAGO 
TICE & LYNCH 


Custom House Brokers 
16 Beaver St St., New York 


of consigned to out care will 
receive careful attention 


Wittiam R. Jenkins Co. 
French Books 
Sixth Ave. & 48th St. - Mew York 


Me Branch Stores. _ Send fer Catalogues 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence 


H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
1424.6 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


OOKS.—AlII out-of-print books supplied, 
no matter on what subject. Write us. 
We can get you any book ever published. 


| Please state wants. When in England call 


and see our 50,000 rare books. AKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 
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American Library Association 
Publishing Board 


34 Newbury Street, - - - Boston, Mass. 


A. L. A. Catalog Rules: Author and Title Entry 


Price, cloth, 60 cents postpaid. 


Compiled by committee of the American Library Association and the 
(English) Library Association. 


Small Library Buildings 


Price, paper, $1.25; cloth, $1.50; postage extra. 


A collection of plans contributed by the League of Library Commissions 
with introduction and notes by Miss Cornelia Marvin, Secretary of the 
Oregon Library Commission. 


A discount of 40% will be given on 25 or more copies ordered direct by om 
library commissions or library schools. 
Library Buildings, by W. R. Eastman bia 
Price, paper, 10 cents. 4 


Library Rooms and Buildings, by C. C. Soule 


Price, paper 5 cents. 


Kroeger. Guide to Reference Books 
New and enlarged edition in preparation. 


Christmas Books 

Price, 5 cents ; $1.25 per 100. 
A list compiled by Miss Charlotte C. Gibson, children’s librarian, Washington 
County Free Library, Hagerstown, Md. 


2 
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McDevitt-Wilson Bargain Book Shop 


1 and 10 Barclay Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


UR Christmas Catalog abounds in many 

items of interest to the Public Library as well 
as buyers of gift books. This, in conjunction with 
our A. L. A. Catalog, will be found a great help 
in making selections for stocking new libraries and 
in replacing worn volumes. 

Among the many bargains we can offer this 
month are: 


PEEPS AT MANY LANDS. (Send for list 

of titles.) Pub. 75 cents net. Our price, 63 

cents. 

HENRY ESMOND. By Wn. M. Thackeray. 
Introduction by Austin Dobson. Illustrations 
by Hugh Thomson. (Postage 15 cents extra.) 
Pub. $2.00. Our price, 75 cents. 


When in town visit our new store in the Hudson 
Terminal Building, No. 30 Church Street. 
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